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PREFACE 


T hese essays, with the exception of the last, which 
has not hitherto been published, have all appeared 
in different journals during the last few years. 
They are concerned with questions on the borderline be- 
tween social philosophy, psychology, and biology, and 
may, it is hoped, serve to illustrate the writer's conception 
of the relation between these disciplines and sociology. 

I am indebted to the Editors of the Proceedings of the 
Aristotelian Society, the Journal of Philosophical Studies, 
Economica, the Economic Journal, the Rationalist 
Annual, and Man for leave to reprint. 

M. G. 

The London School of Economics 
AND Political Science 
July 1932 
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STUDIES IN SOCIOLOGY 

I 

THE SCOPE OF SOCIOLOGY 

S OCIOLOGY, broadly, is the study of human inter- 
actions, their conditions and consequences. Some 
writers would restrict its scope to the relations 
arising out of acts of will, but this is an unjustifiable 
and unworkable limitation. For, in the first place, many 
socially important interactions between individuals are 
not consciously determined or apprehended, and, in the 
second place, it is one of the most interesting problems 
confronting the student of society to determine the 
respective rdles of reason or rational purpose and pf 
impulse and the unconscious in social life. 

Sociology, then, should deal with the whole tissue; or 
web of social relationships. / Since these relationships, 
presumably, depend u]ppn the nature of individuals in 
their relations (i) to ona^other, (ii) to the community, 
{m) to the outer enviroiinattt| the ideal of ^ociol<^cal 
expiration would be attamed if ev^S^ social eveni 
could be traced back to its source in the vital and 
psychical forces of mdividuals as moulded by the com- 
plex interactions which constitute the Efe of the com- 
munity, in contact with the outer environment. 

/But this ideal, if generously conceived, is dearly too 
aniMtious. The relations between human beings are 
delcate and varied. They are hardly likely 
ip Ird &^mselv^ to scientific treatment without a 
great ir of preliminary classification, apd it may even 
’t' ' I 
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prove for ever impossible to exhibit precisely the way 
in which the life of each individual is interwoven with 
the lives of others in society. Some delimitation is thus 
clearly necessary. How is this to be achieved ? 

We may, to begin with, abandon the attempt to deal - 
with all the complex interactions of social life and con- 
fine our study to those phenomena which are widely 
shared by members of a community, such as language, 
morality, religion, or more generally, to such relations 
as have been embodied in recognized forms or institu- 
tions, Such institutions, it will be seen, are not them- 
selv^ relations between social beings, but rather forms 
or modes of relationships, ultimately derived from the 
nature of individuals in interaction, and in turn moulding 
and determining further interaction, v From this point 
of view sociology can be defined as the science of social 
institutions (in the broadest sense of that term), or as the 
science dealing with the forms or modes of social relation- 
ships as they are exhibited in the civilization or culture 
of a people, understanding by culture, with Tylor, ‘ that 
complex whole which includes knowledge, belief, art, 
morals, law. custom, and any other capabilities and 
habits acquired by man as a member of society 

But here our difficulties begin over again. The various 
elements of culture have all been made the objects of 
study by special social sciences, for example comparative 
philology, ethics, Jurisprudence, aesthetics, politics, 
economics, comparative religion. Where is the need 
for another social science ? 

There appear to be two ways of dealing with this 
problem, neither unfortunately free from difficulties. 

It may, in the first place, be held (as by Simmel)^ that a 
distinction must be drawn between the form of social 
felationships and their content or matter. Thus, for 
example, the relation of sub- and super-ordination can 

^ cf. his Soziologie. 
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be studied alike in the Church and State, in the famity, 
or any other association. Similarly the relation of 
competition can be investigated in the field of economics, 
politics, the history of art or religion. We must single 
out the ultimate modes of relationship between human 
beings and study them as such in abstraction from the 
differing contents within which they are manifested. 
On this view the difference between sociology and the 
special sciences is not to be found in the nature of the 
particular sphere of social life with which they each deal. 
Such a basis of classification can only lead to the view 
of sociology as at best a summary of special studies such 
as those dealing with political organization, church 
organization, education and the like — an omnium 
gatherum — ^without an^^real principle or system. The 
difference rather is that aciolog\^ deals with the topics of 
all these sciences from i particular point of view, namely 
that of the nature of t)ic social relationships exhibited in 
them, for example competition, subordination, hier- 
archy, forms of the maintenance of order, t 3 ^s of 
organization, etc., in short, all forms of interaction which 
constitute social life, or rather which appear in all 
spheres of social life. ; Sociology, then, differs from the 
special lienees not In being more comprehensive, but 
rather in dealing with the same topics from a special 
aspect, viz. tjie aspect which makes them social phe- 
nomena, or modes or forms of social life. 

The distinction thus drawn is no doubt legitimate, but 
in practice it is exposed to all the dangers familiar in 
philosophical speculation whenever a distinction has 
been made between form and matter. The separation 
tends to be made too sharply, as for example when some 
formal logicians have thought that it is possible in Lc^c 
to abstract entirely from the matter of thought or from 
what one is thinking about and still find general prin- 
ciples or forms in accordance with which all thought 
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whatsoever takes place. Critics of this school of logic 
have pointed out that this is strictly an impracticable 
task since the form of thought is modified according to 
the matter in which it appears. Attention to forms to 
the exclusion of matter is apt to lead to bare and empty 
generalities. The tendency to excessive formalization 
is already to be detected in some of the members of this 
school of sociology, some of whom have drawn up possible 
lists of human relationships not based upon inductive 
comparison and generalization, but on arm-chair philoso- 
phizing. Apart from these general difficulties, moreover, 
this view of sociology is open to two others. In the first 
place, it may easily come to regard certain forms of 
social relationship as involved in the nature of society 
or association as such, whereas in truth they may be the 
result of special causes, historical and psychological, or 
arise out of specific human interests. Whether this be 
SO or not, it is impossible to decide without attention to 
the matter or content of the relationship in the different 
forms in which it appears. Are the poor, for example, to 
be always with us ? Do they arise necessarily out of 
the formal relation between individuals, or are they the 
result of special causes historically determined ? 

In the second place, confusion may arise from a 
tendency too readily to assume that what appears to be 
the same relationship appearing in different contexts is 
due to identical causes. For example, there is a relation 
of subordination in the family, in the trade union, and 
the various forms of the State, but the nature of the 
subordination may be really quite different in the 
different cases and be due to quite different causes, 
psychological and other. Here again the question 
cannot be solved by a study of the purely formal char- 
acter of the relation of subordination without giving 
attention to the members between whom the relation- 
holds in the different cases. 
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In mitigation of these difficulties, however, the analogy 
of logic may be appealed to. It may be granted in the 
case of this latter science that the forms of thought 
cannot be effectively studied apart from the particular 
sort of matter about which we think, yet logic is un- 
doubtedly formal in the sense that it is not interested 
in the variety of the things ’we think about for their own 
sake, but only for the sake of discovering the forms 
involved in our thinking of them. So in sociology, it 
may be held that though the forms of social relationship 
cannot profitably be studied in complete abstraction 
from their contents, yet the sociologist is only interested 
in the latter for the sake of the light they throw upon the 
nature of society as such. That is the sum of social rela- 
tionships. If the classification of social relationships is 
carried out inductively, and their conditions and conse- 
quences in each case carefully studied, it is urged this 
method of sociological inquiry should lead to fruitful 
results. So far, however, very little has been done in 
this direction. 

The other and the more generally accepted way of 
delimiting the sphere of sociology in relation to the 
^ special social sciences is by reference not to form but to 
content. Human activities can be marked out in 
certain series which possess relative independence and 
which can be conveniently and fruitfully studied apart 
from their relations to other activities and functions. 
Thus, for example, there arise the special sciences of 
economics, politics, jurisprudence, pedagogics and the 
like, each of which is concerned with some special aspect 
or function of social life. A study of these special 
sciences shows that they have almost invariably tended 
to pass beyond their proper boundaries into the field of 
wider social activities. The reason for this is easy to see. 
Social activities are parts of an organic whole, and it is 
impossible either in theory or practice to understand the 
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condition of a society in any one respect without taking 
into consideration its condition in all other respects. 
Moreover, social functions overlap and are difficult to 
classify. Thus, for example, economic satisfactions 
cannot be sharply divided off from non-economic satis- 
factions, and therefore the boundaries of economics must 
be more or less indefinite. For purposes of scientific 
investigation, however, suitable fines of demarcation are 
found, as, for example, when Pigou defines economics as 
the science which deals 'with that part of social welfare 
that can be brought directly or indirectly into relation 
with the measuring rod of money^ Strictly the causal 
propositions laying down the conditions upon which 
economic welfare depends must be regarded as claiming 
to be true subject to the condition that things outside 
the economic sphere remain constant. It is undoubtedly 
of the greatest importance from the point of view of 
scientific method to make the abstractions thus rendered 
necessary and the history of science shows that progress 
depends largely upon such analytic procedure. Similar 
remarks apply to other special social sciences. But it 
is equally important to recognize - that each of these 
sciences is abstract in character, and that the conclusions 
of each must be corrected so as to make allowance for 
interfering factors which fall outside its own special 
field of study. Again, to take the case of economics 
once more, the conditions which deteimine economic 
welfare are to a great extent influenced by the general 
state of society at any given time, and in turn react upon 
social life as a whole. ^^In relation to economics we may 
therefore say thare is need for a wider social science 
which will (i) correct the abstractions it necessarily 
makes in the l^ht of knowledge derived from other social 
sciences, (ii) consider the effects of economic processes 
upon the wider social life, (iii) consider the influence 
of «>cial life and structure as a whole upon economic 
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conditions. Mutatis mutandis this may be said also of 
the other special social sciences, and thus we arrive at a 
general description of sociology as the science which 
deals with social life as a whole in contra-distinction 
from the special sciences which deal with special aspects 
of human lifey More clearly perhaps we may say thdt 
sociology (i) deals with the broader conditions of social 
life which because of their generality do not come within 
the scope of the special social sciences, and (ii) brings 
together the results of the specialisms making the 
adjustments which are required, in view of the fact that 
the parts of the social life with which they severally deal 
are of var3dng importance in determining the life of 
society viewed as a whole. 

\There are thus two divergent ways of interpreting 
the relation between sociology and the special social 
sciences. The one, exemplified by Simmel and his 
followers, would regard sociology as a specialism among 
other specialisms whose object is to discover the ulti- 
mate forms of social relationships as such, while the 
other regards sociology as an attempt at a synthetic 
view of the social life utilizing the results of the various 
social sciences, but interpreting them in the light of the 
broader principles of social organization which often 
escape the specialist^ The former school do not, it seems 
to me, sufficiently realize that in a sense all sciences 
are formal, in the sense, namely, that each deals with 
what is common to different individuals, or with the 
general forms exemplified in different materials. The 
distinction between form and matter must in other 
words be made within each of the special sciences, and 
the difference between them and sociology should be 
expressed by saying that while the former deal with 
special forms, the latter deals with more general forms. 
Now in each of the social sciences, if developed along 
realistic lines, it is extremely difficult, as we have s^u. 
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to separate form from matter at all clearly. This is 
due to the extreme complexity o^' the relations with 
which they deal. In economics, f^r instance, ' we are 
in the position in which the physicist would be if tin 
attracted iron in the inverse ratio of the cube of its 
distance, lead in that of the square of its distance, and 
copper in some other ratio. We cannot say, as he can 
of his attractions, that the amount offered or required of 
every several commodity is one and the same specified 
function of the price. All that we can say in this general 
way is that it is some one of a specified large family of 
functions of the price. Hence in Economics there is 
not, as in Dynamics, one fundamental law of general 
application, but a great number of laws, all expressible, 
as it were, in equations of similar form, but with differ- 
ent constants Similar remarks apply to other social 
sciences. It is clear that even in these sciences the matter 
affects the form to a degree which makes their undue 
separation extremely dangerous. This danger must surely 
be enhanced as we ascend in generality and abstraction 
towards sociology conceived as a special science of forms » 
of social relationships. I doubt, therefore, whether 
sociology in this sense can ever be an independent science. 
It may have use as one method among others, but its 
conclusions win always have to be tested by appeal tt 
the concrete facts of social life, and this surely necessi- 
tates a sociology in the second sense, which seeks to 
interpret social life as a concrete whole,^ 

^ Hgon, Economics of Welfare, p, 9. 

^ In a recent work, The Science and Method of Politics (Kegan, 
Paul, 1927, pp. xn -|- 360, I2S. Dr. CatUn defines Politics as 
the science which deals with * the relations of individuals to each 
other in s<xiety, regarded in respect of the relationship itself 
TMs corresponds pretty closely to the view of sociology here 
critidaed. Leaving aside the verbal question as to whether this 
general sci^ice should be called Politics or Sociology, we may 
note that Dr. Gatlin's view seems exposed to the difficulties raised 
above in reference to sociology and to two others peculiar to his 
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I shall return later to the question of the nature and 
possibilities of such a comprehensive interpretation. 
Meanwhile attention must be drawn to certain topics of 
investigation which by general consent fall within \the 
scope of sociology. These include the various forms of 
social grouping, such as crowds, sects, social classes, 
tribes, clans, nations, races and the large variety of 
institutions and the modes and methods of organization 
by which they are maintained and developed. It is 
true that in the study of these, many specialisms have 
developed, such as, for example, ethnology, which 
deals with the physical and mental characters of races, 
their origin and distribution, or political science, which, 
in one of its aspects, deals with forms of governmental 
administration. But these fall within the sociological 
field and may be regarded as specialisms within i^ 
The importance of the study of the nature and conditions 
of social groupings is surely obvious, f It is, for example, 
of enormous consequence to discover under what con- 
ditions the social entity we call a ' nation ' arises. Yet 
very few really scientific studies of this question have 
so far been made, though there are signs that the need 
for inductive studies on a large scale is being gradually 
recognized."^ Similarly social classes both admit of and 
'inquire study on the basis of wide inductive and compara- 
tive surveys. Here again only beginnings have as yet 

own method of treatment. He intensifies the abstract character 
of K j inquiry, in the first place, by limiting Ms analysis to one 
type of social relationsMp, namely, that which arises out of the 
domination of one will by another, and in the second place, by 
proceeding on the assumption that tMs one t3q>e of relationsMp 
is d^^rmined by a single motive, the will to power, or, more 
accurately, the striving to avoid or assert control. Such very 
abstro-ct procedure can hardly conduce to fruitful results in social 
inquiri?-. 

* Similarly anthropology on its cultural and social side may be 
described as the sociology of the simpler peoples. 

* cf. S. R. Steinmetz, Die Nationaiit&ten in Europa, 1927. 
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been made.^ In other spheres of social life greater 
progress has been achieved, as, for example, in the 
comprehensive studies made by Prof. Westermarck on 
marriage and the family.^ 

But while the importance of the comparative study 
of social institutions will be admitted by most students 
of society, yet many will doubt whether the time has yet 
arrived for the scientific study of the inter-relations 
between them and for the formulation of theories regard- 
ing the nature of society as a whole. As to these doubts, 
which the facile generalizations and extravagant claims 
made by some sociologists justly provoke, several things 
have to be said. In the first place, the special scientist 
does not, and can not, really abandon the problem of 
the inter-relations referred to above. The realistically 
inclined economist, for example, must take into con- 
sideration the relations both in the way of cause and 
effect between economic factors and such things as the 
class spirit, national sentiment, race prejudice, the 
general position of women and the Hke, but there being 
no body of systematic doctrine on these matters, his 
procedure is frequently amateurish and unbalanced. 
Another illustration may be given from the history of 
science, which is much in need of sociological treatment. 
The specialist is rarely in the position to estimate fairly 
the relation between the growth of his own science and 
branches of thought rather remote from his training and 
experience, and stiU less between it and the wider aspects 
of social life. But generalizations on these subjects are 
extremely common, while the evidence upon which they 
rest is generally slight and often not given at all. Is 
there not therefore a good case for the necessity of a 

^ cf. espedaUy Fahlbeck, Die Klassen und die Gesellschaft^ 
1922. 

* On tlie sodology of religion reference may be made to the 
works of Max "Weber, Troeltsch, and Tawney. 
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systematic treatment of the sociological conditions 
science and conversely of the effects of science upon the 
life of communities ? ^ 

. ;■ At this point the opponent of sociology may urge that 
\ while he is prepared to admit the importance of the 
study of social institutions in given areas or periods and 
even the desirability of intensive study of the inter- 
relations between them, he yet doubts the possibility of 
a single comprehensive science of human society as a 
whole claiming to formulate the general laws of its 
evolution or development. This attitude is now ex- 
tremely common among anthropologists and historians.^ 
To some extent it is the result of a natural reaction against 
the too ambitious schemes of social evolution formu- 
lated, often on data inadequate both quantitatively and 
qualitatively, by some of the earlier sociologists. In 
part, also, this attitude is a form of the widely felt 
scepticism with regard to many aspects of the theory of 
biological evolution and the consequent demand to turn 

^ An extremely interesting illustration of such a sociological 
treatment of science is to be found in Prof. Whitehead’s Science 
and the Modern World (see Chapter I : ‘ The Origins of Modem 
Science ’), where he traces the various factors which throughout 
the Middle Ages prepared the intellect of W'estem Europe for the 
acceptance of the notion of orderliness in nature, for the belief in 
the scmtability of nature and for the interest in natural objects 
and occurrences for their own sake. Some of his views, however, 
need a great deal more justification than his short discussion 
provides. For example, he asserts that the deep-seated belief 
that every occurrence can be correlated with its antecedents in 
* accordance with general principles, which dominates the minds 
of European scientists, has its main origin in the medieval 
insistence on the rationality of God, in contrast with the Asiatic 
view of God as either arbitrary or impersonal. Is this really 
warranted by the available evidence or a mere guess ? Prima 
facie one would have thought Buddhistic metaphysics more 
sympathetic to the notion of law in nature, and again that in 
Western Europe the notion of a necessary natural order is more 
likely to have arisen by way of reaction to that of a personal God 
ruling by the fiat of his will than as an unconscious and natural 
derivative from it. 
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from morphology to physiology and to abandon the 
study of origins in favour of the careful analysis of 
process and function. That there are elements of value 
in this sceptical movement must be conceded. It rightly 
insists on the need of caution in the use of anthropological 
data which are inevitably of very unequal evidentiary 
value and in the application of common categories to 
peoples differing widely in the scale of civilization. It 
is also on sound lines when it stresses the difficulties of 
comparing the institutions of a given area with the 
' similar ' institutions of other areas, on the ground that 
each area is a unity, having a peculiar self-identity, with 
the result that the nature of institutions is distorted 
when they are studied apart from the culture-complex 
to which they belong. At the same time there is a 
certain lack of proportion in the attacks now so fre- 
quently made upon what is called ' evolutionary ' 
^iology. A number of rather different issues is 
involved which it is important to disentangle. In the 
first place the objection to evolutionary sociology is 
often interpreted as implying a condemnation of the use 
of the comparative method. This is due to a confusion 
easy enough to account for historically. The earher 
sociologists in their eagerness to trace the stages or 
phases through which society has passed brought together 
data from all parts of the world and all periods of time 
without giving sufficient attention to the reliability of 
their data and without discriminating adequately 
between superficial similarities in cultural traits and 
genuine identities. The discredit brought upon these 
earlier schemes of social evolution as a result of the more 
careful and intensive analysis of recent anthropology is 
held, perhaps not unnaturally, to throw doubt upon the 
value of the comparative method in general, and upon 
the possibility of what may be called a social morphology. 
But it is important to recognize, to begin with, that the 
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comparative method as such is not in the least committed 
to the theory of evolution. It is in essence nothing but 
an application of a general principle of methodology to 
vary the conditions of a phenomenon under investiga- 
tion with the object of eliminating irrelevancies and the 
discovery of essentials. \When applied to the study of 
social facts this involves the use of data from various 
periods of time and from the life of different peoples. 
The primary object is the attainment of a classification 
of cultural phenomena and the establishment of a social 
morphology which would facilitate the discovery of 
empirical generalizations and perhaps eventually of 
more ultimate laws. But morphological classification 
has, as such, nothing to do with the problem of the 
chronological order in which the varied types arise. It 
should be remembered that in general biology, too, 
taxonomy has nothing to do with the tracing of phy- 
logeny, though, of course, if the taxonomic tree can be 
shown to coincide with the phylogenetic tree, that con- 
stitutes a striking piece of evidence in support of the 
theory of evolution. In sociology likewise the tracing 
of the line of evolution constitutes a problem additional 
to that of morphological classification. 

It must in the next place be noted that the critics of 
the comparative method in sociology do not, in fact, 
themselves dispense with the use of it in their own work. 
The method used by some of the ' Diffusionists ' con- 
sists in tracing combinations of similar cultural elements 
in difierent parts of the world and at different periods 
of time, and this cannot be done without the use of the 
comparative method. Again, when Dr. Goldenweiser, 
who makes much of the weaknesses of the comparative 
method, wishes to criticize Dr. Rivers's explanation of 
the secrecy, multiplicity, and graded character of the 
religious societies of Mota Island as due to culture 
mixture, he appeals to the religious associations of other 
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areas, such as those of West Africa or North America, 
which exhibit the same combinations of traits in con- 
ditions which preclude culture mixture.^ It seems clear 
that even in the intensive study of any area compara- 
tive material must not be disregarded. When it is 
disentangled from the wider issue of the value of the 
evolutionary hypothesis in sociology, the point of sub- 
stance that remains in the attack on the comparative 
method is the need of more intensive studies of local 
areas and of greater caution in the tracing of similarities 
and differences in cultural phenonena. 

We may next consider the larger problem of what has 
been described as the ' downfall of evolutionism ^ Here 
again several rather different issues are involved. To 
begin with, these and other writers seem to have made 
good their case against what may be described as the 
theory of unilinear social evolution, that is, the theory 
that all people have passed through a sequence of stages 
more or less in the same order. Detailed and more 
accurate data than were available to the earlier writers 
have proved that some of the alleged primitive stages, 
for example, promiscuity, were mythical and based 
upon nothing better than the desire to find an undiffer- 
entiated horde out of which later forms of social organi- 
zation were to emerge in accordance with the require- 
ments of evolutionary theory. In regard to many 
features of social life, such as forms of property, methods 
of reckoning descent, the development of art, matenal 
culture and religion, again, it was urged that they could 
not, either taken singly or in combination, be pressed 
into any r^ular scheme of chronological sequences. The 
singularity and complexity of cultural phenomena were 

^ See Ms chapter on * Cultural Anthropology ’ in History and 
Prmpects of the Social Sciences, edited by H. E. Barnes (Knopf, 
1927, pp. xxi 4- 534, 21S.). 

* cf. Boas, Rasse und KuUur “ Lowie, Primitive Society j 
Goldenweiser, Early Civilization and Cultural Anthropology . 
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shown to be incompatible with the view of uniformity 
in social development. The prevalence of diffusion, 
moreover, is fatal to the theory of a regular sequence of 
stages, since, obviously, by borrowing and the appro- 
priation of alien ideas leaps can be made by any one 
people without passing through the intermediate stages. 
On the ground of these and similar arguments the down- 
fall of evolutionism is triumphantly proclaimed. But 
though they dispose of unilinear evolution, can these 
arguments be held to be equally fatal to the whole idea 
of evolution in sociolo^ ? Clearly not. It should 
firstly be noted that the issue is misrepresented when it 
is put in the form of a contrast between * diffusion * and 
' evolution For, if by evolution is meant the theory 
of descent with modification from a common source, the 
believer in the diffusion of culture from a single centre 
would be the evolutionist par excellence. The problem 
of independent growth as against development from a 
single source is analogous to the problem of monogenesis 
and polygenesis in biology, and is therefore a subsidiary 
question within the general framework of evolution and 
not one between it and some other theory. Secondly, 
are not the critics of social evolution unreasonable in 
expecting to find absolute uniformity in development ? 
Ought we not rather even on the analogy of biological 
evolution to expect endless variety and complexity, 
especially if it be remembered that in sociology we are 
not dealing with a single development, but with a large 
number of different developments, partly divergent and 
partly interconnected ? The believer in evolution need 
not and does not now maintain that development is 
always in a single line, and he admits the great difficulty 
of finding criteria for comparing different civilizations. 
Yet he believes that on the whole there is continuity in 
the history of civilization, and he seeks to determine 
the forces which determine its growth. In tracing 
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development the notion of stages of culture is by no 
means without value/ though it must not be interpreted 
chronologically and is in practice often extremely 
difficult to apply/ Thirdly, it may be remarked that 
many of the arguments of the ' anti-evolutionists * are 
relevant only as against the theory of inevitable or 
necessary progress. But here they are attacking a man 
of straw. The distinction between evolution and pro- 
gress is now generally accepted and it is recognized that 
the problem of tracing the actual course of social develop- 
ment is distinct from that of its ethical valuation. 

In sum, the notion of development has by no means 
yet lost its relevance and importance in the study of 
sociology, though, of course, it must not be assumed that 
the theory of social development must necessarily take 
the form familiar in biology, or that the forces operating 
in it are merely biological in character. Without in any 
way prejudging the ultimate issue we may say, then, that 
the object of sociology is : 

1. To determine the nature or character of the various 
forms of social groupings and the institutions by which 
they are regulated and maintained, and to trace the line 
of their growth or development. 

2. To determine, by means of the comparative method 
and, as far as possible, by the use of quantitative 
measurement, the inter-relations between institutions 
and the degree of correlated growth. In this connexion 

^ cf. the important article of E. Troeltsch, * Eer Aufbau der 
enropSischen KulturgescMchte in SchmoUer’s Jahrbuch, 
Bd. XLIV, where he defends the notion of ‘ Universalgeschichte 
als Soziologie 

^ Reference should be made in this connexion to the work of 
Prof. Hobhouse, especially his Social Development ; E. Troeltsch, 
Dynamik def Geschichte nach dev Geschichtsphilosophie des Posi- 
iivismuSf in Beiheft der Kantstudien, 1919 ; Breysig, Stufenbau 
und Gesetze der Weligeschichiet and KuUuf geschichte dev Neuzeit ; 
cf, also the works of Lamprecht and SchmoUer, Vierkandt 
and Max Weber. 




To discuss them fully would require a volume. Here 
they can only be dealt with in outline, and, it is feared, 
in somewhat dogmatic fashion. 

Biological factors are clearly of importance to the 
student of society, since the unit of society is a living 


organism. Great confusion has, however, resulted from 
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inquiry for the biological sociologist would seem to be 
in the following directions : 

1. To determine the effect of individual innate differ- 
ences in mental and physical characters upon the con- 
stitution of social groupings, such as classes, nations, 
and the like, and upon the working of social institutions 
generally. 

2. To determine the converse operation of social 
institutions, by way of social selection and in other ways, 
upon the biological constitution of groups. 

3. To study the effects of race or group contact and 
mixture upon society. 

4. To ascertain and measure the intensity of the 
selective forces operating on man in society and the 
possibilities of controlling or modif3dng them by agencies 
under social control. 

,.^he relations between psychology and sociology are 
extremely close and intimate. It is clear that social 
facts, whatever else they may rest upon, imply relations 
between minds. Neither the relations of antagonism or 
opposition, nor those of co-operation and mutual effort, 
are intelligible apart from reference to instincts, desires, 
and purposes. Society is essentially a psychical struc- 
ture, and to understand its nature we must know the 
laws of interaction between human minds. On the other 
hand, a great deal of general psychology is social psy- 
diology. Modem psychology has brought out clearly 
the im{K>rtant part played by intersubjective intercourse 
in moidding even the most elementary psychical functions, 
and the higher mental processes are permeated through 
and through by environing social factors. It is accord- 
ingly not surprising that there is considerable overlapping 
between the two sciences. Nevertheless the point of 
view of the p^cholcgist and his ultimate object differ 
from thwe of the sodolcgist. The former is primarily 
interested in the nature of mental process, and he uses 



of material and spiritual culture which they build up, 
and with the physical environment. In so far as society 
is supra-individuai it is not a mind, nor a sum or resultant 
of minds, but a relational complex of a distinctive kind. 
In so far, however, as it does contain mental elements, 
it must be int^reted in terms of what we know of the 
mdividual mmd.^ 

We may now indicate the main lines of investigation 
w! 


^ For a discussion of some further objections to the use of 
psychological explanation in sociology, see nay article * The 
Sociological Work of the late Dr. Rivers ^ in Psyche^ July 1924. 
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means and methods of intersubjective intercourse, such 
as intuition of other persons, suggestion, imitation and 
sympathy, the elements in the human mind leading to 
co-operation and antagonism, leadership, domination 
and submission, the part played by impulses, ideas and 
rational purposes in social life, the degree to which 
social development is or can be controlled by rational 
wiU. In its more special aspects it deals with the 
psychological characteristics of social groups, such as 
races, nations, classes, occupations and the like, with 
the effects of these social formations upon the mentality 
of the individuals constituting them, and with the 
results of contact between groups. Progress in these 
more special aspects of social psychology is not very 
rapid, but there are signs that the need of inductive 
studies on a large scale is coming to be widely realized. 

The relation between sociology and philosophy can 
be best approached, perhaps, by considering the way in 
which philosophy is related to other speciaJf^^sciences^ 
In the first place, philosophy aims at providing a critical 
'^methodology for the specM sciences ; in other words, 
it seeks to disentangle the fundamental categories or 
principles which they employ, ^the assumptions, postu- 
lates, or pre-suppositions upoii which they rest, and 
to subject them to critical scrutiny and constructive re- 
interpretation. In the second place, on its more con- 
structive side, philosophy seeks to correct the abstrac- 
tions which the special sciences are, from the nature of 
their method, compelled to make, and thus to present a 
more conarete or synoptic interpretation of re^ty, con- 
ad^ed as a whole, or in its ultimate nature. In the third 
place, philosophy lays particular emphasis upon the con- 
rideration of the element of value in the imiverse, more 
imrticularly from the point of view of man's place in it. 
Th^ three functions are clearly of the greatest import- 
aiM^ in reference to the social sciences, /They are, firstly, 
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HISTORY AND SOCIOLOGY ^ 

I N actual practice the relation between history and 
sociology is very close. The sociologist of neces- 
sity derives his material from the data furnished 
by anthropology and history. On his side the historian, 
however ea^er he may be to confine himself to detailed 
and close narration of actual fact, cannot avoid refer- 
ence to problems of causation or assumptions regarding 
human nature or the general course of human evolution, 
and so is a sociologist malgri luL Again, though there 
are still not wanting some historians, such as von Below, 
who deny sociology any status,^ most writers on the 
theory and methodology of history have come to regard 
the two disciplines as Hilfswissmschaften to each other.® 
Closer examination, however, reveals considerable un- 
certainty and hesitation. This is due, firstly to widely 
prevalent doubts as to the scope of sociology, with regard 
to which it is said, not without some exaggeration, the 
sociologists themselves are not in agreement. It is 
due, secondly, to the fact that the issues raised involve 
reference to difficult problems in the theory of knowledge 
genially, in regard to which, in the present position of 
epistemology, agreement is hardly to be expected. In 
this paper I shall attempt, firstly, to define briefly the 
scope of biology and discuss the bearing of my defini- 
tion upon ^me recent representative views of the nature 

^ A i^per read at the Anglo-American Conference of Historians, 
July 1931. 

® Geoige von Bdow, Proibleme der Wirtschaftsgeschichte, p. 4. 

® E, Bmiheim, LeMmch der hisianschm Methode, p. 97. 
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men as members of society. Sociology is also some- 
times defined as the science of society. This latter term 
is, then, intended to cover not merely forms of grouping 
but the whole tissue of human relationships in so far as it 
possesses any definiteness of pattern. In the further 
elaboration of these definitions two tendencies may be 
broadly distinguished. According to the formal school 
of Simrael and his disciples, the function of general 
sociology is to disentangle the fundamental forms of 
social relationship and to study them independently of 
their specific content. Such relationships as leadership 
and obedience, subordination and superordination, 
competition, division of labour, may, it is said, be traced 
in all societies, and can therefore be studied simply as 
relationships. It appears that Simmel hin^elf in his 


later work came to regard this type of inquiry as only a 
part of general sociology. In any event, most other 
sociologists are impressed with the difficulty and the 
langa: of separating form from matter, and r^ard 
sociology rather as the effort to interpret soda! life as 
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a concrete whole. An examination of the work of out- 
standing sociologists such as Hobhouse, Westermarck, 
Max Weber, Sombart, Troeltsch will, I think, show that 
the functions of sociology may be thus stated : (i) It 
seeks to elaborate what may be called a social morphology 
or a classification of the types and forms of social rela- 
tionships, (ii) It tries to determine the relations 
between the different aspects or factors of social life ; 
for example, between the economic and the political, the 
moral and the religious, the intellectual and the social 
elements, (iii) It endeavours to disentangle the funda- 
mental conditions of social change and persistence, 
whether these be biological, psychological, or distinc- 
tively sociological, and to relate its empirical generaliza- 
tions to the more ultimate laws of life and mind. Any 
one who doubts the reality of sociology may be invited 
to read some of these works. He win find that despite 
an obvious immaturity of which the sociologists them- 
selves are quite sufficiently keenly aware, sociology may 
claim that its foundations have been well laid, and that 
a great deal has already been achieved not merely in the 
matter of methodology but in the work of classification 
and even in the study of causes. 

Sociology must be distinguished from social philosophy. 
As I understand it, the latter is concerned essentially 
with two sets of problems. On its critical side it seeks 
to provide what may be called an epistemology of the 
social sciences, that is to say, an account of the methods, 
categories, and assumptions used in these sciences. 
Thore is, in other words, a philosophy of the social 
sciences, just as there is a philosophy of the physical 
sciences. On its more constructive side social phfiosophy 
is conmned with the problem of values, that is, with 
the application of ethical principles to the phenomena 
of social life and social evolution. Sociology, on the 
other hand, is not concerned with values, except in so 
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far as beliefs relating to values may have causal efficacy 
in determining or influencing social change. Sociology 
may, in other words, deal with what may be called the 
natural history of morals or religion, but it is not, as 
such, concerned with the problem of their truth or 
validity. Its procedure is thus naiurwissenschafUich, 
even when it deals, as it must, with mental factors. 
Similarly, like other sciences, it is not as such concerned 
with epistemology or the ultimate validity of the cate- 
gories which it employs. This also it leaves to social 
philosophy. 

We may now turn to a consideration of the scope of 
history and of the views held by some representative 
and important writers of its relation to sociology. I 
take first the views of Prof. Bury, who has discussed this 
question in a well-known address on the ‘ Place of 
Modem History in the Perspective of Knowledge 
Bury is above all anxious to defend the independence of 
history, the principle as he calls it, of * history for its own 
sake He shows first of all that history cannot be 
regarded as subordinate to political science ; for, unlike 
the latter, history deals not merely with the political 
aspects of society but with ‘ aU its various activities, all 
the manifestations of its intellectual, emotional, and 
material hfe At this point, however, Bury rect^izes 
that a more serious danger threatening the independence 
of history presents itself. If history differs from political 
science merely in inclusiveness, the conclusion seems 
difficult to resist that it is subordinate or ancillary to 
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this question can only be resolved by an appeal to more 
ultimate philosophical considerations, ‘ by the view we 
entertain of the moles et machina mundi as a whole 
‘ If human development can be entirely explained on 
the general lines of a system such as Saint-Simon s or 
Comte’s or Spencer’s, then I think we must conclude 
that the place of history, within the frame of such a 
system, is subordinate to sociology and anthropology. 
There is no separate or independent precinct in which 
she can preside supreme. But on an idealistic interpre- 
tation of knowledge it is otherwise. History then 
ggcnmftg a different meaning from that of a higher 
zoology, and is not merely a continuation of the process 
of evolution in nature. If thought is not the result 
but the presupposition of the process of nature, it 
follows that history, in which thought is the character- 
istic and guiding force, belongs to a different order of 
ideas from the kingdom of nature and demands a 
different interpretation.’ This method of argument 
seems to me very unsatisfactory. In the first place, 
we are not, I think, entitled to assume at the outset 
that the guiding force of history is thought. Such a 
vast generalization could only be established, if at all, 
as a result of a study of the relation between mental 
development and social development. Even if such a 
view could be justified on purely philosophical grounds, 
I doubt whether it ought to be allowed to dominate 
historical theory or prescribe its postulates and assump- 
tions. A philosophy of history ought, on the contrary, 
to stand the test of historical inquiry in relation to the 
results achieved by oth^ sciences and by metaphysics. 
In the second place, I fail to see the relevance of Bury’s 
aj^ument to the special problem of the relation between 
sociolc^ and history ; for an idealistic interpretation 
of the nature of human development must affect sociology 
in exactly the same sense in which it affects history. His 
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arguments, on his own showing, are only valid if sociology 
is regarded as a sort of * higher zoology But for such 
a restriction of the nature of sociology there appears 
to be no ground whatever. The problem of the relation 
between history and sociology thus remains completely 
unresolved. 

A more ambitious attempt to subordinate sociology 
to history is made by M. Berr, the editor of the series 
of works entitled V Evolution de VHumanite. ^ Sociology, 
in his view, deals only with the social element in history. 
The synthese historique which he conceives to be the 
ultimate aim of a scientific history would be more 
inclusive. According to his theory three sorts of 
factors can be traced in the historical process which he 
designates contingence, necessity, and inner or immanent 
logic. The contingent includes sheer successions, chance 
events, the r61e of the individual qua individual, tem- 
porary collective moods, ethnic and geographical con- 
ditions. The necessary factors include what are ordin- 
arily called institutions, necessary in the sense that the 
same fundamental institutions are found everywhere. 
The logical factor is apparently an expr^sion of the 
fundamental tendency in all life to maintain itself and 
to devdop. ' Et le principe dbil proc4d6 toute logique, 
ie moteur veritable de rhistoire,“^omme de la vie — 
on ne saurait le trouver, semble-t-il, que dans la tmdance 
a ^tre, a maintenir et k amplifier. La vie n'est pas 
quelque chose de passif et, pour ainsi dire, de vide ; ele 
est tendance at die est mdmoire. Quand die r^ussit, 
elle retient les moyens de sa r^ussite. La logique, dans 
le sens 6troit du mot, c*est le bon us^e de Tesprit ; au 
sens large, c*est Tactivitd conforme aux tendances fonda- 
mentales de Tdre, qui use des moyens approprids. 

^ La synthise m Mstoire ; * Introductioii g^nfede ' in Zm 
mmt Vkiskdre, by E. Perrier (first volnme of the L*6v€dution de 
ZHumamti. 
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Emanee done du trefonds de la vie, Tactivite logique 
aboutit a Fentr' aide aussi bien qu’^ la lutte, s^epanouit 
dans I'instinct social plus que dans Tegoisme, — cree, en 
definitive, la societe elle-meme/ ^ Historical s3mthesis 
must deal with all these elements. It should cover the 
whole range of culture, ' les modalites et le progres de 
la vie sous la forme humaine, dans les societes h Socio- 
logy, on the other hand, is partial and must restrict 
itself to the social elements in culture. It would seem 
that, according to him, this term covers the juiidico- 
political and the economic functions of society, but not 
the strictly intellectual, aesthetic or religious activities 
of men. Mental development is ' human but not 
strictly social, Rehgion, again, though strongly social- 
ized is yet d’essence humaine, and it is through the 
reaction of individuals against institutionalized religion 
that there arise art, philosophy, and science. His- 
torical synthesis, in opposition to sociology, must take 
account of the r 61 e of creative and inventive individuals, 
and above all must seek to bring together the contingent 
or merely given, the elements involved in society as 
such — ^that is to say, institutions — and the inner drive 
expressed in wants, needs, and reflective volition, which 
constitutes the logic of historical evolution. 

M. Berr s philosophy of history seems to have been 
worked out in order to provide a plan for the very 
important series of historical works to which I have 
referred. It is difficult to say to what extent, if at all, 
it has affected its contributors. Here we are only con- 
cerned with the problem of the relation between 
sociology and history. In this connexion M. Berr’s 
arguments seem to me open to the objection that when 
he speaks of sociology he has really in mind only the 
teaching of Durkheim and his school. M. Berr is no 
doubt right in stressing the importance of individual 

^ La synihfse en histoire ; p. vi seq. 
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volition and thought. Society, as he says, does not 
think. It may be important to insist on this as against 
theories of a group mind or collective representations, 
though it is doubtful whether even Durkheim thought 
of these collective representations as inhering an3rwhere 
save in individual minds. But once the theory of a 
collective mind is disposed of, the validity of M. Berr's 
distinction between the social and the human disap- 
pears. It must be lurged that intellectual, religious and 
artistic development are just as much social products as 
are juridico-economic institutions. Like the latter, they 
depend on interactions and interrelations between minds 
in society and on the cumulative processes of tradition. 
In both the precise contribution of individual initiative 
is difficult to determine, and remains in any case a 
problem to be investigated by the sociologist rather 
than a dogma with which we can safely start on our 
inquiries. In short, M. Berr seems to me to be taking 
too narrow a view of sociology ; and. what is perhaps 
more important, he starts with a most ambitious theory 
of social causation which, to my mind, should be the 
crowning achievement and not the starting-point of 
historical and sociological investigation. 

Less a priori and more in harmony with the actual 
procedure of historians and sociologists appear to me to 
be the views of some other very distinguished French 
historians who have discussed this question. According 
to Prof. Pirenne^ the relation between sociology and 
history is akin to that, say, between economic history 
and economic theory, or between the history of law 
and jurisprudence. Prof. S^e ^ thinks sociology deals 
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the general conditions of social life and change ; while 
history is concrete and deals with particular events. 
This view is also shared by Prof. Mantoux.^ All insist 
on the close interconnexion of the two disciplines. See 
and Pirenne both emphasize the importance for history of 
comparative studies, and they see that, in this respect at 
any rate, it comes very close to the work of the sociologist, 
for whom the use of the comparative method is essential. 
Prof. Mantoux points out that the distinction between 
the study of institutions, which is supposed to be the 
proper object of sociology, and the study of evinements, 
which belongs to the historian, must not be drawn too 
closely, since we cannot understand institutions without 
taking into consideration the evenements from which 
they start and which accompany the changes they 
undergo. It would seem that we are dealing rather with 
a dijfference in emphasis or stress than with one of 
fundamental difference of aim. The ‘sociologist is 
concerned primarily with the discovery of general laws 
or tendencies of social life ; the historian is concerned 
primarily with the interpretation of concrete or indi- 
vidual occurrences. The business of history, says Prof. 
Monod ^ is not to be satisfied with the discovery of general 
conditions, but to show them in operation in specific 
historical situations. Particularization and generaliza- 
tion cannot, however, be fruitfuUy dissevered. 

With the view here indicated I strongly S3nnpathize. 
I turn now to a school of thought who wish to empha- 
size the contrast or antithesis between the individual 
and universal, and who regard history as concerned with 
unique, unrepeatable, individual wholes which cannot 
be studied by the methods of abstraction, comparison, 
or generalization employed in the social sciences. In 


t. 


^ Hislowe H Sodologie. Rsv, de syntMse historique, 1903, 
TII. 


^ G. Moaod, * Histoire \ in De la mithade dans les sciences 
(Pr^mi^re S^e), 1920. 




in each of the great spheres of culture — ^for example, 
religion, art, the State. There is accordingly a socio- 
logical treatment of each such sphere. Thirdly, we 
may deal with societies as concrete entities, after the 
manner of Comte, Spencer, Schaffle. Fourthly, com- 
parative studies of the life of societies and the phases 
or stages of their development may be made, as, for 
example, in the work of Schmoller, Breysig, Sombart. 
Fifthly, there are the problems of K$dtursoziologie, by 
which, I take it, he understands an inquiry into the 
relation between the higher cultural elements and the 


more massive substructxire consisting of the economic 
and political factors or elements. To this subdivision 
belongs the work of Max Weber on the sociolc^ of 
religion, and Troeltsch's own studies in the SoziaUehrm, 
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not capable of interpretation in terms of separable 
elements in interaction. The individual is ' etwas in 
lezter Linie ledighch Gesetztes und Tatsachliches, das 
unauflbsliche Geheimnis des Lebens The individual 
is unique, original, and unrepeatable, a sort of emergent 
not deducible from the nature of its elements in com- 
position. The term is used not in contrast with groups 
or complexes but with the abstractness of general laws. 
It can be applied not only to persons but also to collec- 
tive entities, such as classes, peoples, epochs, events like 
the Renaissance — anything that can be grasped as a 
whole by the historian. Each such whole — for example 
the Israelite people, the Hellenic culture — ^is a new 
formation whose nature cannot be explained by refer- 
ence to psychology, the influence of the environment or 
heredity and the like, but can only be intuitively 
nachgefilhlt. Each such whole, again, has its own Wesen 
or Sinn, Wert oder Sinneinheit, which the historian must 
intuit. To understand a period is to look at it from the 
point of view of its own ideals and standards. Troeltsch 
upholds the doctrine of historical relativism. Each 
period has its own system of values. The business of 
the historian is to feel himself into his period by a sort 
of immanent criticism and penetration. His procedure 
in dealing with a given period or with evolution in 
history is different from that employed in the natural 
sciences. It is an effort to obtain an intuitive grasp or 
apprehension of countless particular processes fused and 
synthesized into a unique and unanalysable whole. 
Wiat is to be regarded as such a whole can only be 
determined by the selective intuition of the historian, 
and here again he needs a power of sympathetic pene- 
tration differing in kind from the power of analysis 
and consbniction requisite in the domain of the natural 
fences. 

It is difficult in ashort survey to do justice toTroeltsch's 



the notion of individual wholes, which, to my mind, as 
actually used by historians are extremely complex 
concepts summing up the historian’s vision of the con- 
crete life of a period or of a group of events. But it 
may be doubted whether the cognitive processes by 
which such concepts are constructed really differ in kind 
from those which are involved in the work of the natural 


sciences. There is in any event no magical potency in 
such concepts as the Renaissance, and their explanatory 
value depends upon the extent to which they embody 
detailed and painstaking analysis of the forces involved 
and the possibility of their being ultimately related to 
the fundamental laws of life and mind, ^ffien historians 


such as S6e, Pirenne, and Tawney ^ examine the value 
of such concepts as, for example, * modem capitalism * 
as used, let us say, by Sombart, or wish to test the 
accuracy of Troeltsch’s or Max Weber’s views about the 
relation between Puritanism and the capitalist mentality, 
they do not appeal to mysterious intuitions but to 
evidence derived from a comparative study of the 
growth of capitalism in the different European countries. 
They seek to ascertain the composition of the social 
classes that contributed most to it, or, again, they appeal 
to supposed psychological laws of the way in which 
urban life affects the mentality of its inhabitants. In 
the absence of such detailed analytic studies, the con- 
cept of individual wholes, which Troeltsch takes to be 
the essential instrument of historical explanation, may 
lead to interesting subjective impressions, but hardly to 


^ cf. S^e, op. cit., Pt, II, Ch. Ill, Pirenne, ' Les p^iiodBs de 
L’histoire sociale du capitalisme ' {Bull, de l\Academie de Belgique, 
1914), and Histoire de Belgique, tt. I and II, Tawney, Foreword 
to Max Weber's The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism. 
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a rational understanding of the phenomena of history. 
In Troeltsch's own case it has led to one particular con- 
clusion of great significance, to which I should like to 
draw special attention. It has led him, namely, to 
deny the historical validity of the concept of humanity 
or of human evolution. Nothing, in his view, can be 
treated as a proper subject of history which cannot be 
grasped as a cultural unity ; nothing can properly be 
said to evolve which does not reveal an underlying unity 
of culture or spiritual identity throughout the changes 
which it undergoes. Humanity has no such unity, and 
we cannot legitimately deal with it as a whole. The 
historian can only deal with definite KuUur-kreise, each 
of which, in his opinion, has its own Sinn und Wesen, 
unique and not comparable with the Sinn and Wesen 
of other culture complexes. I have on another occasion 
dealt with the problem of evolution in sociology, and 
have shown that the use of the concept of evolution as 
applied to humanity can be made perfectly intelligible 
without appeal to mysterious underlying unities.^ Here 
I would only urge that Troeltsch vastly exaggerates 
the uniqueness and independence of these Kultur-kreise, 
and that the methods whereby each can be studied are 
essentially alike and appear to reveal agencies in opera- 
tion in their nature akin throughout the whole of human- 
ity. The notion of the ' individual ' as used by Troeltsch 
is, in any event, far too vague to bear the weight of a 
conclusion of such vast moment in the discussion of 
historical evolution. If the concept of humanity does 
not constitute a unitary notion, neither, I will venture 
to say, does the concept, say, of the European-American 
KiMur-Krds, and for the understanding of either, intui- 
tion is not enough. 

Out of the hrief review I have given two problems 
suggest themselves which require further discussion. 

^ See Chapter IV. 
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There is, first, tlie question of the relation between 
OUT knowledge of particulars, or rather individuals, and 
our knowledge of general laws. Tfiere is, second, the 
problem of standards of valuation in historical and 
scciological interpretation. 

It seems widely held that the proper business of 
history is to describe individual occurrences, or rather 
complexes of occurrences, while the duty of the soda! 
theorist is to discover, if he can, general laws or tenden- 
cies, or in any case to construct interpretative conceptual 
schemata. But there appear to be differences of 
opinion as to whether w^e are dealing here with a con- 
venient division of labour or whether there is implied 
a radical difference of aim and method. A crucial test 
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knowledge through general laws ? Let us consider a simple 
example. If I say I know a person X I mean, so it seems to 
me, that he has been presented to me frequently in direct 
sense-perception, and that from my experience of him I 
have gathered a cumulative impression which gives me in- 
sight into his character. It is extremely likely that if I were 
to write an account of him I should not be helped much 
by what I have read in the text-books of psychology. I 
may, nevertheless, claim to have psychological insight 
into his make-up, though the word ' psychological ' 
would be here used in a sense which would not satisfy 
the scientific psychologist. Nevertheless, the business 
of the psychologist is, it seems to me, ultimately to 
enable us to understand concrete individuals, X and 
others, and the failure to achieve this purpose is evidence 
of the immaturity and imperfection of psychological 
science. If psychology were more advanced it would 
help me in knowing X, and I should then have a 
knowledge of him on a higher level than I have at 
present when I have to rely on intuitive impressions 
unchecked by any rigid method. I cannot accept the 
view, so often put forward now by methodologists, that 
the ultimate object of science is not the knowledge of 
the concrete individual but the framing of general laws. 
Generality and individuality are not in fact mutually 
exclusive. In using general terms or general laws to 
describe an individual I bring out the points in which 
he resembles other individuals, but a thing does not lose 
individuality by possessing characteristics in common 
with others or entering into relations with them. There 
may indeed be something peculiar to each individual. 
In any event, individuals differ from one another in 
countless ways. But that what remains after we have 
exhausted our analysis of an individual in general terms 
is a residuum immune from the methods of reason and 
requiring a mystical intuition, is an assumption for which 



empincai eiement m all science, iiowever abstract. 
Sciences of course vary considerably in the d^ree of 
their generality and abstractness. It is even possible, 
and indeed desirable in some cases, to work out deductive 
schemes bringing out the implications of certain assump- 
tions without reference for the time being to the truth of 
these assumptions. This is the case in some brandies 
of mathematics, and, according to some autiiorities, 
even in physics. In the social sciences too such prO“ 
cedure is important. It is done, for example, in pure 
economic theory, though here the assumptions, as I 
understand, are of the nature of psychological generaliza- 
tions regarding human motives. Conceivably economic 
theories might be worked out, starting from different 
assumptions, and their consequences deduced simply as 
a study in possibilities. In linguistics students dis- 
tinguish between general linguistics, which investigates 
the general possibilities of speech, and special or histori- 
cal linguistics, which is concerned with the specific ways 
in which these possibilities are actualized under varying 
historical conditions, I take it that the assumptions 
made in general linguistics are based on generalizations 
derived from anatomy, physiology, and psychology. 
On the other hand, special linguistics is in part a socio- 
logical study, since there appears to be a close relation 
between the development of language and the forms of 
social structure, as has been pointed out especially by 
Meillet.i 

In sociology, again, we have seen the attempt has 
been made to build up a pure science of social forms, 
though the method has not so far proved very fruitful. 

^ A. Meillet, Linguistique historique et linguistique ginirale, 
pp. 44 seq. 
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It is arguable that purely deductive studies in the social 
sciences are richer in possibilities than we are accustomed 
to think, especially if use can be made of the more 
accurate methods of analysis provided by modem 
logic. 

If the social sciences could be content with such 
purely deductive studies, their relation to history would 
of course be very remote. But without disputing the 
value of such theoretical studies in any way, I should 
like to urge that in sociology in particular it is vitally 
important not to separate too sharply the study of forms 
from the concrete study of contents. The assumptions 
that are used in the social sciences are rarely of the 
nature of axioms, but are really in most cases uncon- 
scious generalizations capable of, and requiring, verifica- 
tion. But this we are apt to forget. The result is that 
we tend to accept the conclusions based on them as true, 
whereas in fact they are merely consistent deductions 
validly drawn perhaps but not necessarily applicable to 
real fact. It is thus of the greatest importance to revise 
our assumptions in the light of verifiable fact. More- 
over, in sociology the material we have to deal with is 
in its very nature historical, that is, dependent on 
tradition and the cumulative action of past events. 
Further, if there is any one well substantiated generaliza- 
tion in the study of culture, it is that cultural develop- 
ment is stimulated by contact, and depends on the 
opportunities available for borrowing and diffusion. 
To trace difiusion is the work of the historian. This 
was very clearly brought out by Maitland, who showed 
its importance to anthropology, and is a matter upon 
which great emphasis is laid by the so-called historical 
school of anthropology. It is sometimes thought that 
history and sociology are in the last resort nothing but 
applied psychology. If there is any truth in this, we 
^ould have to regard psychology not as a science which 
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deals with a supposedly constant human nature, but 
with a human nature that undergoes change in the course 
of human development. It will then be seen that the 
causes which affect the varying expression of liuman 
nature are to be found in conditions which arc not them- 
selves of a psychological character and cannot be studied 
by the methods of the psychologist. It is clear, for 
instance, that however intimate our knowledge may be 
of the psychology of sex and of the parental-filial relation, 
it will not of itself suffice to explain the varied forms of 
family structure or the laws and customs regulating the 
relations betw^een the sexes. The variations in the rules 
forbidding marriage between near kin cannot be ex- 
plained by reference to a uniform human nature. They 
depend upon conditions which must be traced historically 
in each case. Neglect of this consideration will un- 
doubtedly lead us often to assume that a particular 
attitude is based upon an inborn or instinctive tendency 
in human nature which in fact is the product of develop- 
ment and is susceptible of modification in a new environ- 
ment. In short, the functional analysis of human 
institutions, their physiology and psychology, so to 
speak, must be in its nature historical and evolutionary. 
Purely deductive studies of the possibilities of human 
nature may have their value, but at some fK3io.t they 
must be brought to the test of inductive and comp^a- 
tive study and related to the actual course of social 
evolution. 

If social theory cannot fruitfully be divorced from 
social history, the converse proposition is equally true. 
In actual practice, historians do not confine themselves 
to narration or detailed description, but inquire into 
causes and not infrequently indulge in generalizations of 
vast extent and import. The importance of theory is 
often consciously recognized and even stre^d by 
historians. In a recent article Sombart has made a 
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powerful plea for the need of co-operation between 
economic theory and economic history. He claims that 
his own work, which seeks to ascertain the common 
elements in the various forms of European capitalism, 
is both history and theory. Max Weber’s use of the 
notion of ' types ’ may be similarly so regarded. Vino- 
gradoff’s work in historical jurisprudence is partly histor- 
ical, partly sociological. He deals not only with the 
origins of legal forms, but also with the value- judgments 
which they embody and the compromises and adjustments 
which they express.^ I may also refer to Prof. See’s 
work on agrarian conditions in Europe in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, which is essentially compara- 
tive and sociological, and much other recent work on 
European capitalism. Even von Below, who attacks the 
use of the comparative method in history very fiercely, ^ 
in the end admits its usefulness, at any rate, as likely 
to stimulate inquiry and suggest new hypotheses. The 
very cautious Langlois and Seignobos concede that the 
method is useful negatively in the disproof, for example, 
of alleged connexions, such as between Christianity and 
the favourable position of women.® But the use of the 
comparative method implies I think, a theory of social 
causation, at least in the sense that it postulates the 
possibility of disentangling identical or similar relevant 
conditions from among complex situations which as 
wholes differ vastly from each other. History and 
sociology are thus intrinsically related to each other. 

Before further defining their relationship, I will say 
a few words with regard to the second problem to which 
reference was made above, namely, that of the relation 
between history and standards of value. Two things 

^ Paul Vinogradoff, Custom and Right ; Historical Juris- 
prudence, 

^ Below, op. cit-, p. 21. 

® I^anglois and ^gnobos. Introduction to the Study of History, 
p. 291. 
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appear to me pretty clear. In the first place, the histor- 
ian and the sociologist cannot exclude from ^ their 
domain all reference to values. There is such a thing as 
the historical and comparative study, for example, of 
moral and religious ideas, and the conditions of their 
evolution can be studied by the same methods as those 
which are employed in the investigation of social 
institutions generally. Moreover, in so far as beliefs in 
values are possibly agents which influence human 
behaviour, their causal efficacy in relation to other 
factors involved in the historical process forms a legiti- 
mate and necessary part of historical synthesis and 
sociological generalization. In the second place, it is 
frequently pointed out that the historian can not, and 
perhaps ought not to, avoid judgments of valuation 
either in the selection of his data or in estimating the 
relative importance of the varying processes which he 
investigates. In this connexion it should be reauzea 
that the historian's value-judgments are themselves 
historically conditioned and are subject to what has 
been called * historical relativity Yet the history 
and sociology of values cannot take the place of ethics, 
aesthetics, or social philosophy. These disciplines must 
of course start with the actual judgments that men make 
of the beautiful, the good, and the true. But their 
methods for testing the validity of these judgments are 
not, as such, psychological or historical, but follow a 
procedure directed at the discovery of the fundamental 
principles which would make our actual judgments 
coherent and consistent. Ethics cannot be reduced to 
the comparative study of moral ideas any more than 
logic can be reduced to psychology and sociology. 
Social philosophy has thus a field of its own which cannot 
be identified either with history or sociology. 

^ Bury, Selected Essays. * Ancient Greek Historians ’ ; 

* Idea of Progress/ 
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To sum up. The view that sociology and history 
differ in the kind of knowledge they seek to attain does 
not appear to be well substantiated. The knowledge of 
the universal and the knowledge of the particular are 
inseparably intertwined. The claim that history deals 
only with individual and unrepeatable occurrences is 
not really in harmony with the actual procedure of 
historians. In economic and social history especially 
events are studied which recur quite frequently, and 
which exhibit sufficient similarity of structure to render 
possible generalized treatment. Comparative and typo- 
logical studies are indeed becoming very frequent in 
economic history. The notion of the individual is in 
any event very vaguely used in this connexion. In a 
sense everything that happens is singular or unique, but 
this does not prevent us from studying individuals in the 
points in which they exhibit resemblance. The lover, 
it has been well said,^ believes that his experience is 
unique and unlike the experience of any one else. But 
is his unto mystica really beyond the reach of science ? 
On the other hand, the sociologist cannot admit that he 
must confine himself to generalities or abandon the 
study of societies in the concrete. The difference 
between the sociologist and the historian is thus one 
merely of emphasis. The primary interest of the one 
is the discovery of general laws, of the other the recon- 
struction of the way in which events have actually 
occurred. In respect of the problem of valuation, 
sociology and history appear to me to be in the same 
position vis-a-vis social philosophy. They are not 
concerned with the truth or validity of value-judgments. 
They are of service to the social philosopher in supplying 
him with data and in encouraging an active and healthy 
scepticism, but they cannot do his work for him. 

^ Franz Euleuberg, ' Sind historiscbe Gesetze moglicb \ in 
EoMptpfobleme d,w Soziologie. Erinnerungsgabe, fiir Max 
Weber, p. 31. 
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I should like in conclusion to make a practical sug- 
gestion. Sociology has been, as it seems to me, some- 
what too much preoccupied with the study of primitive 
peoples, and has not made adequate use of the vast 
stores of historical knowledge. There is great need at 
present for an extension of the field of the comparative 
study of institutions. It is of especial importance that 
use should be made of the scientific technique elaborated 
by modem historians, so that perchance the somewhat 
too ready generalizations of some of the earlier socio- 
logists may be avoided. To this end I should like to 
suggest that historians and sociologists co-operate in the 
preparation of a series which might perhaps be cahed 
Notes and Queries in the Comparative Study of Institutions. 
This should provide a list of sources, a classification of 
social institutions, and a discussion of the main problems 
that arise in connexion with them, so far as they lend 
themselves to comparative study. Perhaps this Congress, 
which has given us the opportunity for ventilating the 
whole question of the relation between sociolp^ and 
history, wiU increase our indebtedness to it by initiating 
or encouraging such an enterprise. 
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SOCIAL PURPOSE 

T he social sciences all more or less explicitly use 
the notion of purpose. Some, as, for example, 
Economics and Law, are based on certain assump- 
tions as to the nature of human motives and are directly 
concerned with consciously purposive behaviour. Others, 
for example, Anthropology and Ethnology, frequently 
employ teleological modes of explanation in a manner 
more familiar in the biological sciences. Thus customs 
and institutions generally are discussed from the point 
of view of their survival value (or other social function) 
to the groups or peoples among whom they spring up. 
Groups are said to persist as wholes, to exhibit plasticity 
and adaptability and other features of the organic 
world. In the wider sciences of Sociology and Politics 
we speak of a social purpose and a social good, and the 
analogy between social wholes and individual persons 
or organisms is frequently debated. I propose here to 
inquire how far and in what sense social wholes are 
purposive, and into the relation between the purposive 
and the organic, as these terms are used when they are 
applied to societies. 

[a) The idea of purpose, in ordinary usage, appears to 
rest on our experience of the higher forms of volxmtary 
activity. It implies (i) an idea or conception of the 
present state of affairs and in contrast therewith an idea 
or representation of a state of affairs as yet non-existent, 
(ii) the formation of a plan and the selection of the means 
or instruments necessary to bring about the desired 
change, (iii) conative-aifective elements issuing finally 
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in the act of will proper whereby the plan is carried into 
execution. Purposive activity is accordingly most 
naturally interpreted as consisting in the realization of 
a preconceived plan. Very little reflection, however, is 
needed to show that this is an inadequate account of 
even the higher forms of purposive activity, where the 
notion of a plan is most prominent. 

(i) This view exaggerates the extent to which conscious 
factors are operative in voluntary activity. A voluntary 
act seems to be the expression of the deep-seated and 
massive impulses of our nature, and these exert an 
influence which is often not at all, or only dimly, realized 
by the agent. Herein perhaps is the reason why our 
actions exhibit an immanent purposiveness which often 
goes beyond conscious choice and deliberate control, 
(ii) We speak of artistic and intellectual w^ork as pur- 
posive, but in them the purpose grows, changes, and 
develops with the execution of the work. Poetic or 
musical inspiration can hardly be described as a progres- 
sive and orderly adaptation of means to ends. Process 
and result cannot here be separated. The whole seems 
to be the expression of a more or less unconscious urge. 
The whole determines the parts, but that whole is not 
consciously realized at the outset. This is true even of 
more definitely intellectual work, (iii) Even in practical 
activity, the end we set ourselves changes as we proceed 
to realize it. New circumstances arise, the agent himself 
alters in nature as he proceeds, and thus results are often 
achieved which were never foreseen or intended. It 
follows from this ' heterogony of ends as Wundt has 
called it, that in a sense the end is determined by the 
means, just as the means are determined by the end. 
The true nature of the process is not realized until the 
end is achieved, and the end is only seen in the process as 
actually realized, (iv) The category of purpose is 
constantly used in biolog;^^ in reference to the lower 
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organisms, but I suppose no one would maintain that 
these, or for that matter man himself, have a precon- 
ceived plan of their own existence and of the functions 
of their parts. The interpretation of purpose as consist- 
ing in the realization of an antecedent plan is natural 
enough when appHed to cases of the execution of an 
order or command or to machines which realize purposes 
intended by their maker, but it is clearly inadequate as 
a complete account. 

(d) It is thus natural that purposiveness should come 
to be brought under or identified with the wider notion 
of teleology. Now, teleology is sometimes regarded as a 
category co-ordinate with other forms of causality, whilst 
at other times it seems to be contrasted with causahty. 
This appears to be due to an ambiguous use of the latter 
term, which may be taken to mean determination by 
conditions which can be stated in mechanical terms, and 
which properly applies to events or processes occasioned 
by a redistribution of energy wdthin a physical system, 
or it may be used more generally to refer to the deter- 
mination of an event or process by any set of conditions, 
not necessarily mechanical. For example, vital or 
mental elements may be held not to be completely 
explicable in terms of mechanics, yet they may be con- 
stituents of a set of conditions which cause or determine 
an event. If cause is used in the wider sense just 
referred to, teleology may be regarded as a species of 
causality. 

(i) Determination by the Future . — ^Teleology is often 
said to operate a fronte, while other forms of causality 
operate a tergo. But this seems to ignore the fact that 
in a teleological whole, the end is in a sense just as deter- 
mined by the means as the means by the end. Further- 
more, it involves a denial of the reality of the temporal 
process. If time is real, aH causality must be a tergo. ^ 

^ cf. Prof. Alexander, Space, Time and Deity, Vol. I, p. 287. 
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But ill truth the phenomena of voluntary behaviour, 
which at first sight suggest that in some sense an event 
in the future influences the present act, need no inter- 
pretation incompatible with the view that in causal 
actions it is the present conditions which are continuous 
with and determine the future. When I run to catch a 
train what moves me is a present act of thought which 
has for its content an event in the future. The deter- 
minant is the present act of thought or rather the impulse 
connected with or accompanying it. Indeed, the event 
contemplated, my catching the train, may not actually 
happen, for I may miss it. 

(ii) We are thus led to substitute for the phrase, 
determination by the future, determination by a 
tendency to produce a result. An action is held to be 
teleological when it is set in motion by its own tendency 
to produce a result. The term tendency is used also in 
regard to physical agents when we wish to indicate that 
certain conditions have a character such that in the 
absence of counteracting conditions they give rise to an 
effect. But this does not seem to be the sense in which 
the term is used when applied to teleological actions. 
It implies nisus or effort or impulse and a certain amount 
of prospective reference. To this I shall return. Mean- 
while we must note another feature of purposive action, 
namely, that it is in some sense a whole or organiza- 
tion. The series of events which enter into a purposive 
act are held together by the governing impulse to pro- 
duce a result, and they are varied, maintained, or dropped, 
according as they do or do not tend to that result. 

(iii) Determination by the Whole . — ^Thus teleological 
wholes are said to have a more mtimate unity than that 
which belongs to mechanical wholes. In a mechanical 
whole the parts form a system or differentiated unity, 
but they are so related that each acts uniformly without 
relation to the rest, in response to the force immediately 
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operating on it and independently of the results of its 
action. The parts are, so to speak, complete in them- 
selves, independent and indifferent. In organic activity 
and in purposive behaviour the parts are determined 
by, and vary with, the requirements of the whole. ^ 
But this distinction does not seem to me very clear. 
For one thing, some machines may be so delicately 
constructed and their parts so interdependent that the 
parts can only function together and in such a manner 
that a breakdown an5rwhere stops the whole. A 
machine, however, is not a good case, for of course it 
is a teleological whole. WTien we take other mechanical 
systems it is by no means obvious that the parts are 
indifferent. Moreover, does not the argument imply 
rather too sharp a severance of cause from effect ? Any 
part of a machine will work, it is said, so long as there is 
a force operating upon it, whatever source it may come 
from. Now, no doubt the wheel of a bicycle will move 
whether the chain be pulled by hand or by the other 
wheel, but as total physical events the movement will 
be different in the one case from the other. Again, 
organic and even purposive activity may be regarded 
as determined by causes operating immediately ; for 
varied conduct is determined by variation in stimuli 
and in conative impulses. Further, mental and pur- 
posive action may be indifferent in the sense of not being 
affected by its effects on elements outside the system 
within which it operates. It seems to me, therefore, 
that if the organic differs from the mechanical, the 
difference must lie in the kind of factors through which 
the ' requirement of the whole ’ is served. Both are 
wholes, and in both the nature of the system as a whole 
must be considered in accounting for changes within it, 
but in the former, conational factors enter in such a way 
that the requirement of the whole expresses itself as 
^ cf. Prof. Hobhouse, Proc. Arist. Soc., XVIII, p. 473. 
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entity acting upon and interfering with or naodifying 
the bodily processes, but rather as the result of the inter- 
action of elements which make up the psychophysical 
whole. In other words, according to this view we regard 
living beings as exhibiting a new form of correlation of 
the parts of a system, a new form of integration quali- 
tatively different from the kind of unification that can 
be seen in systems that are merely mechanical. Perhaps 
the cells of metazoa are themselves conative, ^ and if so 
organisms are conative wholes in the sense above referred 
to, and their unity is the result of the striving of its parts 
after mutual adjustment. The unity achieved is of 
course not complete even in highly developed organisms. 

' We know,' says Dr. Rivers, ‘ that the living body is 
the seat of coiiflicts between forces of many different 
kinds, that various secretions of the body have actions 
antagonistic to one another, and that the apparent 
harmony of the body is due to a highly delicate process 
of adjustment whereby a balance is held between these 
conflicting forces.' ^ Physiologically a motor act or 
idea seems to be the expression of some sort of neural 
equilibrium resulting from the action and interaction 
of the parts of the cortex and the reverberation of 
nervous activity from one association centre to another.^ 
We have here a new integration whose precise nature is 
not understood. A higher level of integration is seen 
in the holding together of the various processes of 
consciousness in a single or individual stream. In this 
case also the unity achieved varies considerably and 
may well be of the nature of a balance of elements 
striving after mutual adjustment. 

When we pass from the organism to organic activity 
or behaviour we meet with phenomena which imply 

^ cf. Prof. Hobhouse, ibid,, p. 474. 

* Psychology and Politics, p. 57. 

® cf. Herrick, Introduction to Neurology, p. 329. 
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(c) We may now inquire whether and in what sense 
the category of purpose applies to social wholes. There 
are many different kinds of social wholes, varying 
enormously in permanence, coherence, plasticity, dif- 
ferentiation, and unity. In recent discussions it has 
become customary to distinguish between society or 
community and association. The former refers to a 
group of social beings living a common life, and includes 
all the relations organized and unorganized that make 
up that common life. The latter term is used to refer 
to groupings which exist for specific purposes or functions 
and are therefore partial forms of community. They 
vary in comprehensiveness, scale, and duration with the 
character of the purposes which they subserve. I 
propose to confine attention here to community as an 
integral whole and leave aside the question of the nature 
of the partial associations or other groupings within it. 

(i) Continuity , — Communities maintain themselves as 
continuous wholes, resist injuries, and exhibit plasticity 
of adjustment in the face of a varying environment.^ 
This can be seen in various ways. Firstly, there is 
spatial continuity due to a life in a given area marked 
off from other areas. This need not be laboured. The 
importance of a definite home country to the unity of a 
people is obvious. Definite attachment to a given 
locality is important even for minor associations. For 
example, the family owed a great deal of its stability 
at some periods of its history to the fact it was attached 
to a house or piece of land that was not often alienated, 
and its disintegration is at least partly due to the 
greater mobility of its members occasioned by changes 
in the industrial system and the consequent breaking 
of local ties. Secondly, there is the temporal and 
physiological continuity of generations. In any com- 
munity there is never any moment of which we can say 

^ cf. Simmel, Soziologie. 
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biological heredity. Communities create for them- 
selves a tradition, a system of beliefs, institutions, and 
organizations which have a permanence and an efficacy 
greater than that which belongs to any individual. In 
this connexion too there is a tendency to exaggerate 
the degree of unity attained. It is only too easy to 
assume that an institution which exists to-day is the 
same as that which was called by the same name hun- 
dreds of years ago, or that in all institutions there is a 
definite principle expressing constant and permanent 
needs of human nature. The truth is that institutions 
change in character and function and that their identity 
in the flux of time is largely illusory — ^the illusion being 
due to the fact that we often cannot point to any definite 
act replacing by one stroke the old by the new. This 
is particularly clear in the case of legal institutions, 
which change gradually by a ' succession of crumb- 
lings,^ repairings, partial replacings, remodellings, and 
additions ' — an adaptive process of trial and error. 
It should also be noted, as Lotze has pointed out,^ 
that, though the effect of tradition is continuous and 
cumulative, there is a great deal that cannot be trans- 
mitted. ‘ The elevating freshness and joyousness, fuU 
of prophetic insight, that distinguish an age of inven- 
tion and discovery, are not transmitted to the ages that 
are its heirs. Scientific truths, hardly-won principles 
of social morality, revelations of religious enthusiasm 
and artistic intuition, are all subject to this devitaliza- 
tion ; the greater the amount of this wealth which is 
transmitted to later generations, the less is it a living 
po^essxon, even when distinctly recognized and retained, 
which it not always is.’* 

(ii) Interdependence of Parts , — Communities vary 
considerably in the closeness of connexion that exists 

^ cf. Roscoe Pound, ibid., p. 39. 

^ Micfocosmos JI, English translation, p. 151. 
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essentially and intrinsically related to one another, 
and the development of individuality and of sociality 
go on together. 

(hi) Persistence with Varied, Effort and Equilibration . — 
Communities have remarkable powers of resisting injuries 
and of adapting themselves to changing circum- 
stances. In the face of danger, for example, old institu- 
tions will be utilized to serve new purposes, and a 
reorganization of social elements may take place to 
meet emergencies. In normal times also there is a great 
deal of plasticity in the life of communities, though, of 
course, not all communities are equally plastic. The 
process of adjustment moves towards an equilibrium. 
Thus, for example, in industry there is, as economists tell 
us, a movement towards equilibrium both in production 
and consumption. A similar process may be observed 
in the reaction of a society to a great invention or other 
sudden change. Diffusion takes place gradually, and 
society again attains a sort of equilibrium. The most 
interesting phenomena in this connexion axe perhaps 
the changes that come about in the life of a people as 
the result of changes in the control of nature and in 
material culture generally. Changes in the quantity of 
population seem also to point to a kind of moving 
equilibrium. According to some authorities ^ there is 
a tendency for population to reach an optimum density, 
that is a density which, taking into account, on the one 
hand, the known arts of production, and, on the other, the 
habits of a people at any given time, will be the most 
desirable from the point of view of return per head of the 
population. 

(iv) Growth and Development , — ^The process of equi- 
libration seems closely coimected with growth. Com- 
munities grow by continuously shifting or moving their 
equilibrium. Development takes place gradually by a 

1 cf. Carr-Saunders, Ths Population Problem, pp. 200 seq. 
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process of natural multiplication and outward expansion, 
by extending the area of organization, and by a rearrange- 
ment of elements within the community. In so far as 
there is genuine growth, there is a liberation of energy 
hitherto suppressed, and co-operation where hitherto 
there had been conflict. The most primitive com- 
munities of whom we have information live in very 
small groups and in comparative isolation. Gradually 
organization expands and covers greater and greater 
areas. This is at first achieved through military power, 
and is maintained by authoritarian means. But large- 
scale organizations which depend entirely on force do 
not seem to succeed in the long rim, unless there also 
takes place a process of inner unification calling forth 
the willing response and co-operation of its constituent 
members. Thus periods during which great States are 
formed by military conquest are generally succeeded 
by periods of disintegration and the formation of small 
States, which only attain ultimate unity after long and 
painful preparation. Inner integration is just as im- 
portant as outward expansion. Those communities 
are more developed which allow a fuller and richer life 
to their members, which have more voluntary organiza- 
tions within them, which encourage individuality and 
initiative. A survey of human history seems to point to 
a progressive, though not continuous, movement to- 
wards the integration and unification of humanity ; the 
formation of wider and yet wider unities — ^whether we 
take as our criterion extension of scale of organization 
or inner unity, 

(d) Having discussed the most important character- 
istics of communities, we may now return to the question 
whether they can be regarded as conative wholes. This 
is a wider term than organism. We have to recognize 
many different kinds of conative wholes among organ- 
isms themselves. Some are only very low unities — 
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for example, those constituted by colonies of ceUs — 
others consist of reduplications of similar parts. Again, 
they differ enormously in complexity and differentiation 
of function and in the degree of central control. Societies 
can be similarly classified, on the basis of their com- 
plexity, differentiation, and the amount of central 
control. Both societies and organisms vary greatly 
as regards inner harmony and the presence or absence 
of conflict and obstruction. On the other hand, while 
in the higher organisms the parts tend to lose their 
independence, the contrary is the case in regard to 
societies. The latter consist of parts which are them- 
selves individual organisms. Accordingly the parts have 
much greater mobility and are exposed to more varied 
extern^ influences than are the parts of an individual 
organism which are physically closely interconnected. 
The higher societies are therefore more plastic than the 
higher organisms. Another important difference arises 
from the fact that a developed community is com- 
munitas communitatum and includes within itself a 
multiplicity of associations, groups within groups, in 
bewildering variety. Individuals may and do belong to 
a large number of these associations. Moreover, the 
relations that bind individuals to their associations 
vary in intensity and importance, according to the 
purposes which the associations serve. The cells of 
an organism cannot similarly form part of different 
systems. Again, the more highly developed a com- 
munity, the greater the number of its voluntary associa- 
tions and the greater the freedom possessed by indi- 
viduals to move from one association to another within or 
even without the community. (Note, however, that 
not all associations permit this freedom. For example, 
one cannot be a citizen of more than one State.) Further, 
the parts of a community are more readily interchange- 
able. Fmictions at one time fulfilled by a particular 
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section of society may at another be fulfilled by quite 
other bodies. The claim to be ' a harmonious equi- 
potential system ' in which 'Jedes kann Jedes \ that 
Driesch makes for individual organisms at certain stages 
of their development, has not, I understand, been sub- 



the diffusion of welfare very unequal. Moral barbarism, 
mental obtuseness, and physical wretchedness are found 
side by side with the refinements of life, high intellectual 
development, and a clear sense of the purposes of human 
life. There is much conflict due to ignorance and, in 
part, real incompatibility of needs. There is much 
obstruction due to indifference. Apart from these 
differences, there is the important fact that there is no 
evidence whatever in favour of the existence of a 


collective consciousness, analogous to the individual 
consciousness. We have, it seems to me, to recognize 
integrations of different orders or levels, and the kind of 
integration exhibited by social wholes is not the same 
as that which characterizes the holding together of 
mental processes in one stream of consciousness. Scw:ial 
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and are trial and error experiments towards mutual 
adjustment. They are not, as a rule, the result of 
clearly thought out purposes. The facts of social life 
and history do not point to the existence of a precon- 
ceived plan or unitary purpose, steadily carried out by 
a unitary mind, but to an advancing organization pain- 
fully achieved, through the efforts and struggles of 
generations of individuals. Nor is the unity attained 
that of a pre-established harmony independent of the 
minds of individuals. It is rather a unity of becoming, 
a process of integration or creative synthesis. The 
purpose of the whole, if we may speak of one, itself 
grows and is modified in the course of this process of 
synthesis ; for it consists of an organization of human 
potentialities and human strivings, and implies con- 
tinual reciprocal action, surrender and accommodation, 
the interweaving and modification of individual aims 
and desires, determined only in part by the conditions 
of ultimate harmony. Even those who look at history 
as a process in which an impersonal spirit is realizing 
itself do not claim that this final aim of history is made 
a distinct object of desire and interest on the part of 
individuals. What moves them are their own interests 
and cravings. " Nothing,' says Hegel, ' has been accom- 
plished without interest on the part of the actors . . . 
nothing great in the world has been accomplished without 
passion.* ^ Indeed, unless the strivings of individuals 
are regarded as real causes, then they become but means 
and instruments utilized by the ‘ cunning of Reason ' 
for purposes not theirs and even against their own will ; 
and this is actually maintained by Hegel, at least in one 
phase of Ms teaching.^ If individuals, however, are 
ends in themselves, then the final end cannot be external 
to them, but must consist in a mode of life lived by 
them, not anything preconceived and predetermined, 
^ Philosophy of History, p, 24. * Ibid., p. 28. 
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but something that grows and develops as the result of 
the striving and interaction between individuals ' out 
of the bliss and despair, the admiration and loathing, 
the love and the hate, the joyous certainty and the 
despairing longing, and all the nameless fear and favour 
in which that life passes which alone is worthy to be 
caHed hfe.^ ' 

In any particular case it may be exceedingly difficult 
to determine the nature of the final causes involved. 
It is but too easy to assume that the result that actually 
follows upon a given social process was that intended 
by the individuals concerned to bring it about. But 
experience shows that if w’^e try to reason from present 
functions to past intentions we are almost certainly 
mistaken. Laws in particular seldom bring about the 
results which were expected from them when they were 
being drawn up. Institutions, like individual actions, 
are characterized by an amazing * heterogony of ends/ 
Their functions seem often to change without the inter- 
vention of a directing will. ' The human will/ says 
Tourtoulon,^ is a juridical cause, but it is nothing more 
than a cause. It urges the law to the right or left, it 
knows not whither. Must we compare it to Luther's 
tipsy peasant who cannot stay on his donkey, but falls 
sometimes to one side, sometimes to the other ? This 
would perhaps be giving it too much honour, for the 
peasant knows that he has a road and wishes to follow 
it, although he cannot. The juridical will has no road to 
follow. It goes, as the poet says, ' oh va toute chose, 
oh va la feuille de rose et la feuiMe de laurier In this 
perhaps there is some exaggeration, though it seems true 
that if we take long periods of histoiy, social efforts do 
not exhibit a purposiveness beyond that involved in 
the stage of trial and error. Another difficulty in the 

^ Lotze, Microcosmos 11 , p. 167. 

2 pMlosophy in the Develop of Law. 
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study of final causes in the social process arises from the 
frequent confusion of mediate with ultimate ends, and 
from the fact that for various psychological reasons 
means come to be regarded as ends and pursued with an 
energy and devotion only appropriate to ends. Finally, 
and especially in the case of the great personages of 
history, the difficulties in the way of interpreting motives 
are enhanced by the fact that the ^ psychological valets 
as Hegel says, tend to bring down their heroes ' to a level 
with — or rather a few degrees below the level of — the 
morality of such exquisite discerners of spirits \ and 
thus to misunderstand the real nature of the purposes 
which guided them. 
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can be stated in terms of their history or origin. It may 
be added that in sociology, perhaps to a greater extent 
than in biology, it is important not to separatemorphology 
from physiology. Take, for example, monogamous 
marriage. It is clearly a different thing when connected 
with a system of magical taboos, when conceived as an 
ordinance of the Gospel, or again as an ethical law held 
necessary in the interests of society. While resembling 
each other in outward form, the three types of mono- 
gamy differ in the sociological forces they rest upon 
and the functions and purposes which they serve. In 
short, useful social morphology must take account, not 
only of external homology, but of inner structure and 
function. From this point of view, a great deal in the 
older evolutionary sociology seems rightly open to 
objection. The point is perhaps most easily illustrated 
from the treatment of forms of property where the use 
of such terms as ' communal ' individual especially 
when applied to primitive peoples, frequently leads to 
the lumping together of institutions of very different 
nature. Functional analysis is thus obviously impor- 
tant even from the point of view of morphological 
classification, and the tracing of genetic affinities. 
It seems to me, however, to be a mistake to erect a 
sort of antithesis between the functional method 
and the evolutionary and historical points of view. 
They are both necessary and are complementary to 
each other. 

(2) In the second place, objection is frequently raised 
against the purely hypothetical reconstructions of the 
‘ first stages ' of institutions, of religious and moral 
ideas, in which evolutionary sociologists are apt to 
indulge. The theory of prinaitive promiscuity is a good 
example of this kind of speculative reconstruction, 
inspired by the assumption that in early societies sexual 
relations are likely to have been ' undifferentiated 
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growth along innumerable lines from a common source 
or common sources.^ The briefest inspection of the 
facts of social evolution disposes of the notion of linear 
and uniform development. The forms of rigid mono- 
gamy, for example, which we find amongst some peoples 
of the lowest grades of culture, e.g. the Veddas or the 
Semang, cannot have been arrived at by a process at all 
analogous to that which established this system in 
medieval Europe. Again, we can distinguish in 
religious evolution a drift to monism either theistic or 
pantheistic. But the road which led to Hebrew mono- 
theism is very different from that which led to mono- 
theism of the Greeks, while the co-operation and synthesis 
of both was involved in the growth of the forms of 
monotheism which we find in Christianity. Other 
examples will readily occur to every one. It is clear 
that there is no single order of development, nor can 
any given form of an institution be invariably correlated 
with a determinate stage or phase of culture taken as a 
whole. But these facts are not merely clearly recog- 
nized but insisted upon by those who use the notion of 
evolution or development in sociology. A few citations 
may here be given. MuUer-Lyer says explicitly that 
development is not in a single line and ' should be com- 
pared not to the upright trunk of the pine-tree, but 
rather to those leafy shrubs which produce several 
stems more or less directly rising from the same root 

^ In recent biology polyphyletic development is insisted on to 
a growing extent. Speafcng of Botany, Prof. Bower says : ' It 
has been graphicaUy stated that the present view of the lines of 
descent for vascular plants is more like a bundle of sticks than a 
connected tree * (Evolution in the Light of Modern Knowledge, 
p. 167). In the animal world it has even been held that 
every species of metazoon has developed independently of 
aH Uie others from a distinct species of protozoon (cf. Prof. 
Przibram, as quoted by Dr. W. T. Caiman in his presidential 
address to Sec. D. of the B.A., 1930 : Nature, September 6th 
1930). 
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method is simply an application of the general rule 
of method to vary the circumstances of a phenomenon 
in order the better to discover its causes. With this 
object in view the comparative student of institutions 
utilizes information derived from the life of different 
peoples and ages.^ In actual fact, the comparative 
method has frequently been combined with a method of 
explanation which consists in reconstructing the ante- 
cedents of a phenomenon and giving its history. But 
the use of the comparative method and explanation in 
genetic terms are by no means necessarily related. 
Prof. Westermarck, for example, pays very little atten- 
tion to stages or phases of growth, but uses the compara- 
tive method throughout as an aid in disentangling the 
motives of institutions. ^ The comparative method may 
suggest genetic affinities, but need not do so. The 
method is also extremely important in the study of the 
interrelations between different social phenomena. 
The frequency with which different customs appear 
concurrently among different peoples may reveal an 
inner connexion between them which might have re- 
mained unrecognized if the association was noted only in 
a single group. This is the method of tracing * adhe- 
sions ' which Tylor formulated and applied’ to the 
institutions of marriage.^ In this connexion, again, 
the method is independent of chronological sequences, 
though of course it may suggest them. Whatever view 
be taken of the nature of the comparative method, it is, 
I think, important to insist upon the necessity of not 
confusing morphology with history. The analogy of 
biology is here instructive. The danger of inferring 
common descent merely on the ground of morphological 
similarity has frequently been pointed out in recent 

^ cf. Joseph, An Introduction to Logic, p. 552. 

® cf. his study of the practice of human sacrifice, Moral Ideas, 
Vol. I, p. 440 seq. 

® cf. Jour. Anthrop. Inst., i88g. 
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biological literatEre. Systematic classification sbouM 
not be allowed to take tbe place of the direct tracing of 
pliylogeiiesis either in sociology or biology.^ It shoEid 
be remembered, however, that in dealing with institu- 
tions of different peoples there is often direct evidence 
of historical connexion of a kind which compares 
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example, if left to themselves, show no tendency to 
evolve, but rather to remain stationary, and that such 
changes as do occur are due to the impact of external in- 
fluences leading to imitation or fusion. He argued further 
that most legal systems had multiple origins and that 
their fluidity and continuity of transition were merely 
apparent. Like Professor Elliot Smith (but independ- 
ently?) he characterizes the opposed view as a belief 
in spontaneous generation.^ Now arguments of this 
sort are conclusive against the notion of independent 
evolution occurring in diflerent peoples in accordance 
with an unvarying order, a notion which, I take it, no 
one now wishes to defend. Have they any bearing on 
evolution in a wider sense ? One of the most outstand- 
ing representatives of ' classical evolutionism ' — ^Tylor 
— explicitly asserts that, in accounting for any par- 
ticular element of culture, ' three ways are open : inde- 
pendent invention, inheritance from ancestors in a 
distant region, and transmission from one race to 
another and he proceeds to offer some very judicious 
advice as to the best methods for deciding between these 
possibilities. It is clear that he took these different 
modes of growth as alternatives within the general 
framework of evolution, and in this he was clearly right. 
We may get some light on this problem by considering 
the very similar questions that arise in biology. There, 
too, we meet with cases of what is called parallel 
evolution. Darwin himself considered parallel varia- 
tions and ascribed them to the action of unknown 
causes upon a similar constitution, or to the reappear- 
ance of characters possessed by a more or less remote 
ancestor. In recent biology the evidence for homo- 
logous variations has accumulated both for plants and 
animals, and the notion ot what is termed homoplastic 

^ cf. Les Transformations du Droit, 1894, Bk. VII. 

^ cf. Early History of Mankind, p. 374. 
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been more and more widely extended.^ 
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drift, (iii) they may be due to diffusion, (iv) they may be 
due to ' convergent ’ evolution from originally different 
sources, (v) the parallels may not be genuine but merely 
apparent. ^ Another set of problems arises when diffusion 
does not result in the mere acceptance of alien cultural 
elements, but results in new formations in which the 
borrowed elements are transformed, or possibly a new 
trend of development is stimulated, as the result of the 
contact. All these questions fall within the general 
framework of the evolutionary theory. It is thus clear 
that diffusion cannot be contrasted with evolution or 
identified with it ; rather is it one of the agencies of 
evolution serving either as a mechanism of transmission 
or, especially in the case of non-material elements of 
culture which are rarely transmitted unmodified, also 
of variation and growth. 

(5) I come now to a further objection to the use of 

^ An example of independent evolution is offered by the history 
of bronze, which, according to Kroeber (Anthropology, p. 228), 
was developed independently, and later in the Western hemi- 
sphere than in the Eastern. The second type of cases may be 
easily illustrated from the history of language. For example, 
the English type of plural represented by foot, feet ; mouse, 
mice, is strictly parallel with the German Fuss, Fiisse ; Maus, 
Maiise. But these changes took place at different periods in 
German and English, and are referred back to ' some general 
tendency or group of tendencies at work in early Germanic long 
before English and German had developed as such, that 
eventuaEy drove both these dialects along closely paraUel paths ' 
Sapir, Language, p. 185). An example of (iii) is the spread of 
the alphabet, but of course there are innumerable others. Good 
instances of convergent growth are again furnished by languages. 
Thus the drift towards the loss of formal mechanisms, and 
towards the expression of grammar by material elements and 
their position only, can be illustrated from the history of the 
Indo-European languages, Chinese, and Polynesian. A com- 
parable phenomenon is perhaps the growth of feudalism in China 
a thousand years earlier than in Europe, or the growth of an 
empire in Peru structurally similar to the empires of the Orient, 
(cf. Kroeber, Anthropology, p. 125). For spurious paraUels, see 
■^einteresting discussion in R. B. Dixon, The Building of Cultures, 
Chap. VI. On the whole question cf. F. v. Luschan, Zusam^ 
mmhdnge und Konvergenz, 1918. 
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social change is such that it cannot possibly be attri- 
buted to changes in germinal structure, for which there 
is no independent evidence for the historic period and 
which, in any case, would be much too slow to account 
for the vast social changes that have occurred. More- 
over, it is extremely unhkely that any of the eras in 
which striking advances were made were due to, or 
accompanied by, changes in the inherited constitution 
of man. As Gdton pointed out,^ they must be referred 
rather to a new orientation given to human faculty, 
principally, it would seem, caused by contact with new 
or strange cultures. It seems probable also that the 
proportion of gifted men produced is fairly constant, 
whUe the expression or realization of their potentialities 
awaits and depends upon opportunities provided by the 
occasions of exceptional stir and exhilaration present 
in the epochs of progress.^ When culture contact occurs, 
there may also be race contact or fusion. Accordingly, 
many writers have found in this fresh arguments for 
emphasizing the purely biological agencies on the ground 
that the really vital factor in such circumstances is the 
invigorating effect of new blood. It is clear, however, 
that, in a great many instances at any rate, culture con- 
tact results in vast changes where the purely ethnic 
effects are slight or nil, I will mention a few. The 
megalithic culture, to which so much importance is 
attached now by some theorists, was only in a minor 
degree the result of a racial drift. ^ The so-called Aryan 
conquest in India, according to Crooke, was more a 
moral and an intellectual one than a substitution of 
the white man for the dark-skinned people. The 
ethnogenic effects of the Roman conquest in France, 

^ cf. Enquiry into Human Faculty, p. 129. 

® For an interesting discussion on this point, cf. Balfour, 
Decadence, pp. 59—62. 

® cf. Gordon Childe, The Aryans, p. 156. 
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according to Pittard, was qmstmeni fmlk^ The Norman 
Conquest, according to Haddon, did not modify the 
physical type of England and Wales, In our own time 
the effects of the contact between wliite and coloured 
peoples are out of proportion to the degree of racial 
admixture. It thus seems likelv that, even wLere there 
is physical admixture, what is really important is the 
stimulus that culture contact, which comes with it, 
provides. In any event w^e know so little about racial 
differences in mental characters that to use them as a 
basis of historical explanation is certainly a leap in tlie 
dark. Such explanation is in many instances flagrantly 
circular. We infer the race qualities from the culture, 
and then turn round and explain the culture by the 
race qualities. 

In general, it seems to me, the present position of 
biology in regard to ail the major issues is too uncertain 
to afford much help to the sociologist . Thus, for example, 
practically nothing is known of the origin of variations, 
and the bearing of such mutations as have been studied 
by modern Geneticists upon evolution is much disputed. 
We may in this connexion quote the authoritative state- 
ment of Johannsen : ' Dagegen sind jetzt viele Beispiele 
von Mutationen bekannt, sowie auch von genotypis- 
chen Neukonbinationen nach Kreuzung. Alie diese 
diskontinuierlichen Typenanderungen mogen ein 
gewisses prinzipielles Interesse fiir die Deszendenzlehre 
haben. Jedoch sind alle diese Anderungen so klein, 
dass sie kaum ein direktes Interesse fiir das Verstindnis 
der grdsseren Ziige einer Evolution beanspruchen 
kdrnien.’ ^ I do not think we are in such a desperate 
position in regard to social changes. In human life 
teleological factors are plainly operative ; changes are 

^ cf. Lbs Races et VHistmm, p. 1 57. 

®cl Aligemeine Biologie, * Kultur der Gegenwart \ Part III, 
p. 659. 
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brought about by a process of trial and error or by 
deliberate effort directed towards ends more or less 
clearly apprehended. Again, nothing is more certain 
than that in social history vast changes are brought 
about by the accumulation of small differences. This 
has long been recognized in dealing with the evolution of 
artifacts, but is equally clear in the changes which take 
place in law and custom. There is no mystery about the 
process at all, for here, of course, the evolution is the 
result of co-operative and cumulative experience whereby 
those who come later benefit by the achievements of 
their predecessors. In biology, on the other hand, the 
formation of species by the accumulation of small 
modifications is extraordinarily difficult to understand 
and by many biologists is denied.^ Further, one of the 
outstanding difficulties of biological theory is how to 
account for the appearance of correlated structural 
changes in dealing, for example, with the evolution of 
such complex organs as the eye.^ There is no such diffi- 
culty in dealing with social changes ; not only does one 
idea, for example, suggest another to the same individual, 
but, as the history of science and invention shows, a 
great deal is due to the co-operation of different minds. 
The process of invention is consciously directed, and 
in any case is ready to seize upon discoveries accidentally 
made in the course of investigation or otherwise. To 
the biologist, again, the survival and spread of mutants 
presents a difficult problem, while in sociology recourse 
may be had readily to the mechanisms of imitation and 
embodiment in tradition. Moreover, while mutations 

^ cf. Bateson^s statement : * The effect of Mendelian analysis 
is that we have to recognize now that the transferable characters 
do not culminate in specific distinctions and that these are not 
reached by the accumulation of small differences {Birkbeck 
Centenary Lectures^ pp. 12 1—5). 

® cl Bergson^s remark : ' II faut maintenant que toutes 

changent h la fois et que chacune consulte les autres * (Evolution 
Criatrice, p. 71). 
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are rare, inventions are fairly common, so that significant 
changes are produced rapidly and without involving 
any changes in the inherited structure. Finally, the 
problem of orthogenesis, or evolution in what appears 
a directed line, has so far remained insoluble in biology. 
Equal mystery surrounds the question of ' progressive ' 
evolution. Thomson^ suggests that progressiveness may 
be due to the fact that, as organisms develop, the whole 
web of life outside the organism becomes more complex 
and the interrelations more intricate. Accordingly, selec- 
tion, operating as it does in relation to the environment, 
is bound to act progressively. But if, as seems generally 
agreed, selection does not in itself influence the direction 
of mutations, it is difficult to see why mutations should 
arise which necessarily fit into the more intricate environ- 
ment. In social evolution, orthogenesis and progressive 
development axe in better case. The effect of changes 
in the environment are here cumulative. Each new 
generation can start on the basis of what has been 
acquired by past generations, since the method of 
transmission does not depend upon physical heredity. 
We may say, in effect, that owing to this latter fact 
social evolution proceeds through the inheritance of 
‘ acquired characters ' in the sense that what has once 
been acquired is either directly transmitted or its 
acquisition is facilitated through the instrumentality 
of social institutions. In short, not only is social change 
totally different in character from biological change, 
but it is far more intelligible and not exposed to anything 
like the same extent to the difficulties which at present 
confront biological theory. 

B . — I have now dealt with the most important criti- 
cisms that have been recently directed against the use 
of evolutionary ideas in sociology. While none of these 
are fatal, they do point to the need of an examination 
^ cl System of Animate Nature, Vol. II, p. 468. 
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into what is meant by evolution, and into the nature 
of what it is that is supposed to evolve. To this I 
now turn. 

The concept of evolution is notoriously ambiguous. 
A detailed analysis of the numerous senses in which it 
has been used is clearly out of place here. Perhaps, it 
will be agreed that, common to most views of evolution 
is that it is a process of change culminating in the pro- 
duction of something new but exhibiting an orderly 
continuity in transition. The notion that evolution is 
a movement from the simple to the complex can be, and 
has been, seriously disputed. There is apparently little 
ground for believing that the physical universe is an 
evolution from some pre-existing simpler order. As 
applied to institutions, it is by no means clear that 
primitive languages or systems of kinship, for example, 
are necessarily simpler than the more advanced ones. 
Further, there appears to be equally little agreement 
about other alleged ‘ formal ’ characters of evolution. 
There remains only the notion of novelty in continuity 
or continuity in novelty. The " new ' is said to be 
* potentially ' contained in the old, but the notion of the 
potential again is very vaguely used. As Bradley 
pointed out, it is often a mere attempt at a compromise 
between the ' is ' and the ' is not h Theories of evolu- 
tion, in fact, hover between epigenesis and pre-formation. 
None the less, a meaning can perhaps be attached to 
the term potential which is helpful in characterizing 
evolution. A thing exists potentially when conditions 
are present which will lead to its occurrence providing 
certain other specifiable conditions are superadded. 
Not all the cause-factors of an occurrence can, however, 
be described as containing it potentially. Whether they 
can or not depends on their importance relatively to 
the superadded conditions which are necessary for the 
completed occurrence. The superadded conditions, in 
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causality. The superadded conditions which are neces- 
sary for the realization of the potentiality must, that 
is to say, be largely related to earlier phases of the con- 
tinuant by way of immanent causality. No develop- 
ment is, of course, exclusively determined from within, 
since the continuant always needs an environment if it 
is to develop at all. What is meant is rather that the 
primary sources of change shall be referable to immanent 
forces.^ If this view be accepted, it will be seen that the 
term evolution is in itself not explanatory. It merely 
asserts that there are immanent factors involved in the 
observed processes of change. Until the nature of these 
is known, and their relation to external factors ascer- 
taiaed, we have done very little in the way of explana- 
tion. The study of the various forms of development 
reveals two principal types ; there is development of a 
continuant (or development in a unity) when, and in 
so far as, that continuant passes through a sequence of 
phases in the course of which [a) it, or rather its parts 
or characters, become more distinct or articulate though 
the whole is not less efficiently organized as a unity, or 
(5) the whole becomes more efficiently organized as a 
unity without loss of distinctness of its parts or char- 
acters. In general, traits or characters differentiate 
out of a unity in which they were at first merged or con- 
founded so that we only identify then ex post facto. 
But secondly, there is also development of z. unity which 
does not appear to exist in the beginning, by synthesis. 
Sexual reproduction is of this kind, and perhaps much 
of what is called emergent evolution. It is possible, 
however, that in development of this kind we must 
infer that before the synthesis the elements entering 
into it were really parts of a wider and more inclusive 

^ It may be noted in passing that the usual criteria of advance 
and the classification into * higher ’ and * lower " levels really 
express degrees of immanence or self-dependence. 
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^ If evolution takes place, something must be evolved 
and that something, as being continuously present in all 
the different stages may be called the continuum of 
rehgion/ ^ These remarks suggest that if evolution is 
rightly applicable to social changes, the subjects of 
evolution are cultures or elements of cultures, but this 
would be seriously misleading. Languages or religions, 
for example, axe not entities evolving independently of 
men in pursuit of their own ends. The real subjects 
undergoing development are men in societies who speak 
and think and are rehgious. It is only for convenience 
of study that we speak of the evolution of cultural 
elements. In truth, the evolution of language, or of 
religion, or of morality, is only an aspect of the evolution 
of society, and it is because of this fact that the growth of 
each can only be understood if considered in relation to 
that of the rest. It remains that the continuity of 
cultural evolution suggests that, in a sense, societies and 
possibly mankind as a whole are true continuants, and it 
is this which, as it seems to me, is really required to make 
the application of the notion of evolution intelligible. 

To carry the argument further it is necessary to show 
that the changes which societies undergo are the expres- 
sion of factors immanent in them as wholes. This is 
seriously disputed by many philosophers. Driesch,^ for 
example, argues that in history there is only cumulation, 
that is, systems are formed by additions and interactions, 
but there is no evolution in the strict sense, which, 
according to him, implies control by an inner or organic 
principle. He does not deny that there is, in some sense, 
an historical whole, but insists that this whole has no 
d5mainic value, and that the moving agents are always 
individuals, perhaps only a very few individuals. 
Driesch's refusal to admit evolution in history seems, 

^ cf. Introduction to the History of Religion, p. 8. 

^ Geisi und Ges&llschaft, p. 19. 
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however, to he hasecl on liis ashumption that tlicre is 
only e\V)liition wlien there is an uberpers(7n!iche& Ens 
guiding and animating the entire process. But, as I 
have argued above, the notion oi evolution does not 
necessarily imply a persistent subject in the sense of a 
super-personal entelechy, but is applicable to continuants 
undergoing change in accordance witli inuiianent caus- 
ality. The real question seems to be whether all that 
occurs in the history of societies is, or iiltiniately will 
turn out to be, explicable in terms of transeunt causality 
between their parts. Now, in a paper I read to this 
Society some years ago/ I argued tiiat societies are 
essentially conational unities, that is, wdioles which 
maintain themselves as such by tiie efforts of their parts 
to mutual adjustment. If such be the nature of societies, 
it would seem that the laws governing their life will 
be (a) those of tlie human mind, (b) those of the inter- 
actions between minds, (c) those of the cumulative 
consequences of such interactions. It follow^s that in a 
sense it is true that the sources of social change are to 
be found in individual minds and that, as Driesch 
says, Der Einzelne i$t stiiis der Tdter, Yet the individual 
can only set before himself ends w^hich are immanent 
or inherent in human nature, and though social events 
are made up of complex interactions between individuals 
and thus appear to be explicable in terms of transeunt 
relations between them, yet these causes could only 
take effect if it were part of the nature of individuals to 
respond to mutual stimulus and to find satisfaction in 
ends socially conditioned and common to the unitary 
whole of which they are members. In this sense, may 
we not say, with Tiele, ' The history of men is at the 
same time the history of humanity ' ? ^ 

At this point the question will be raised whether, even 

^ See Chapter III, pp. 49 seq. 

^ cf. Elements of the Science of Religion, p. 264. 
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if it be granted that societies or communities are con- 
tinuants and exhibit a sort of conational unity, the same 
is true of humanity or mankind. Is not the lesson of 
history that of indifference, dispersion, conflict ? And 
if mankind has no unity, how can it be said to be under- 
going development ? That there is no unilinear develop- 
ment is clear, as we have already seen. It may be 
granted further that we are apt, as Troeltsch has argued, 
with great vigour, to set up Western or European- 
American civilization as a standard and to identify its 
development with the development of humanity. The 
ideal of humanity, Troeltsch urges, is only disguised 
European arrogance. ' Palestine, Rome, Wittenberg, 
and Geneva are the centres of the earth, and from them 
comes the only flock with its only shepherd, the realm 
of absolute truth and salvation of which the modem 
equivalent is the realm of the only culture, wisdom, and 
science. The conqueror, the colonizer, the missionary, 
lurk behind all European thought. This is the source of 
its practical efflciency and power, but also of much error 
and exaggeration/ ^ That there is much justice in these 
remarks cannot be denied. Nothing is more common 
in the philosophy of history than to regard the line 
followed by the European peoples as the main highway 
of history, and to measure all other civilizations by the 
degree to which they approximate or have contributed 
to European civihzation. Yet Troeltsch's arguments are 
surely insufficient to justify his conclusion that the unity 
of mankind is but ‘ a metaphysical fairy-tale told of a 
non-existing entity '. To begin with, there is abimdant 
evidence to show that some interconnexion there always 
has been between human groups. Even the simplest com- 
munities which have been studied by anthropologists 
have been influenced by contact with their neighbours. 
The Bushmen of South Africa have learnt from the 
^ cf. Sclimoller's Jahrhucht 1920, p. 6. 
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linguistic stocks which had formerly appeared to be 
very remote from each other, ^ and their derivation from 
a common source seems not improbable. In the sphere 
of material culture the continuity of growth is most 
obvious. Metallurgy is a most striking instance of 
this interdependence, and there is positive eiddence of 
the continuity of tradition relating to it, though its 
original cradle may be hard to identify. Similarly there 
seems to be some unity behind the traits usually brought 
together under the heading of Neolithic culture.'^ Again, 
in religion, genealogical affinities and mutual interaction 
have been established in many instances, though here, 
as in other elements of culture, it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between genuine assimilative growth and mere 
S3mcretism. 

To sum up, a survey of culture suggests that while 

^ cf. Boas, Anthropology mid Modern Life, p. 209. 
cf. Tylor, Primitive Culture, I, Chap. I. 

® cf. Meillet, Les Langues dans V Europe Nouvelle, p. 6r. It 
may be noted that Damin himself used the case of language to 
illustrate the principle of genealogical classification (Origin, 
P- 57S). 

^ cf. Gordon Childe, The Most Ancient East, pp, 225-8 
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specific cultures follow their own course and have an 
immanent nature of their own, they are yet inter- 
dependent and contribute to the main stream of the 
history of humanity. There is such a thing as science, 
and not merely the sciences of different peoples and 
ages ; religion, and not merely religions ; civilization, 
and not merely civilizations. The highest achievements 
of mankind are perhaps also the most enduring, and in 
the long run the most pervasive. The convergence of 
the higher religious and moral systems to a common 
point is especially noteworthy, and may be regarded 
as perhaps the most important evidence of the develop- 
ment of humanity. Finally, if there always has been 
some unity and interconnexion in the historical process, 
there can be no doubt that this unity itself has undergone 
development. By a series of synthesis, organization 
has extended and increasingly inclusive vital continu- 
ants have been formed. Above all, men have become 
increasingly conscious of a fundamental unity of purpose 
and a good common to all mankind. It is perhaps not 
too optimistic to hope that eventually the interdependent 
vital orders which we caU nations and peoples will find 
the forms of organization requisite for the realization of 
their common ideals and aspirations. If the idea of a 
unitary mankind and of human development is itself a 
product of history, is it not deeply rooted in the needs of 
men, and does it not point to an underlying or immanent 
drive behind the intricate and painful efforts at unifica- 
tion which we see in history ? We have seen above that 
the term development is used in two senses : there is 
development in a unity, and development, through 
synthesis, of a unity, and it was suggested that the 
latter form is possibly a case of the former. In the 
history of humanity both forms of development seem 
to have taken place. In all the larger elements of culture, 
processes of differentiation and integration have been 
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traced by sociologists. Determinate drifts of great 
depth and continuity have been sliown to characterize 
the large-scale mox^emenls of religion, science, and morals. 
In all tlieise synthesis or hybridization has played an 
im|)ortaiit part, and witli increasing synthesis has come 
a gradual realization of the essential unity of aim and 
purpose binding all mankind. That, to a large extent, 
this vast process of correlated growth can be inter- 
preted in terms of cumulative interaction between 
individuals is probable. But if individiiais make society, 
it is equally true that society makes individuals. Social 
continuants are then genuine, possibly emergent, -wholes. 
Their formation and interweaving into the wider and 
more inclusive continuant of mankind is, it is claimed, 
an expression of agencies immanent in the entire process 
of history. The latter may accordingly be described as 
the self-forming of humanity. This is w^hat seems to 
be implied in the use of evolutionary concepts in sociology. 
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A NOTE ON THE CONCEPTION OF STAGES IN 

SOCIAL EVOLUTION 

I T is proposed in this paper to discuss in outline the 
various ways in which the conception of stages or 
phases has been used in anthropology and sociology 
and to inquire whether, and in what sense, it still has 
value as an instrument of investigation. We may dis- 
tinguish five ways in which the notion of stages has 
been employed, having different roots in the history of 
thought and, as will appear later, possessed of very un- 
equal value for sociological theory. There is, first of all, 
the notion of stages as regular sequences of some element 
or form of culture, such as forms of the family or economic 
organization, supposed to recur in the same order among 
different peoples and to describe a kind of evolutionary 
tendency. This may be described as the conception of 
unilinear recurrence, and is connected with the early and 
somewhat crude application of evolutionary ideas to 
sociological problems. There is, secondly, the notion of 
stages as describing general trends of social development 
in humanity or rather in the culture of humanity, taken 
as a whole. This view has its roots partly in modem 
evolutionary ideas, but more profoundly in older con- 
ceptions of development derived from the philosophy 
of history and general philosophical theory. The 
notion of recurrence or orderly repetition of given 
sequences of stages does not on this view play an im- 
portant r61e. It is recognized that development pro- 
ceeds on different lines and reaches focal points of 
expression in different parts of the world. What it 
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stresses rather is the interconnexion and contimiity of 
human liistor^^ and the possibility of detecting in it 
general trends characteristic of human culture as a 
whole. Examples are the schemes of development 
fi irmulated by Comte, Hegel, Marx, Hobhouse. Thirdly, 
there are the less ambitious schemes of those who 
formulate schemes of change for one or more elements 
of culture, but confine themselves, at any rate primarily, 
to the history of one people or culture area, though no 
doubt leaving open the possibility of parallel schemes 
being found to apply also to other peoples or areas. 
Compare here Schmoller’s ^ scheme of stages describing 
the economic growth of Germany, or the scheme of 
Proesler ^ more deliberately restricted to Germany. 
In most of the schemes coming under the heads so far 
mentioned there is implied the notion of genetic con- 
tinuity, that is, subsequent stages are held to arise or 
evolve out of precedent stages. The fourth point of 
view is to leave the question of genetic continuity open 
and to regard the stages distinguished not as descriptive 
of sequences supposed to have actually occurred but 
rather as heuristic constructions or theoretical ' types ' 
useful as instruments of measurement, comparison, and 
correlation. Here belongs the notion of ' ideal types ' 
used by Max Weber ® and adopted by even the severest 
critic of the theory of stages in general such as von 
Below. ^ Finally there is the theory of Kidiur-Kreise, 
or culture complexes, according to which social develop- 
ment consists in the stratification or superposition of 
different complexes of cultural elements, their fusion 
and mutual modification through migration or other 
contacts in the course of time.^ 

1 Grundriss der allgemeinen VolhwirtschaftsUhfe. 

® Die Epochen dm deuUcken Wirtschaftsmtwicklung. 
s Gesammeiie Aufsdijse zur Wissemckaftsiehre. 

^ pfob-imm dm WirtschaftsgescMchte. 

® cf. the works of Gmebaer and P. Schmidt. 
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A detailed examination of the numerous inquiries 
included under these five modes of procedure would 
require, and perhaps justify, a lengthy volume. Here I 
must confine myself to a somewhat summary evaluation. 
The first type of theory, namely, that of unilinear recur- 
rence, has been subjected to much criticism and is now 
perhaps hardly held by any one. The sequence, for 
example, of ' hunting, pastoral, agricultural often put 
forward by earlier writers, has been shown by ethnolo- 
gists to be quite unfounded. Pastoral nomadism never 
developed for obvious geographical reasons in the South 
Sea Islands, nor has it existed in America, where agri- 
culture grew up side by side with hunting and did not 
pass through the supposedly universal intermediate 
pastoral phase. Similarly, there is no reason for accept- 
ing any particular scheme of the forms of the family as 
judged by the number of the partners (monogamy, poly- 
gamy, polyandry, etc.) as universal, or to hold that 
mankind everywhere passed from a stage of mother-right 
to one of father-right. Instances could be multiplied 
from other spheres of social evolution to show the falsity 
of any hypothesis of uniform repetition of sequences in 
different parts of the world. 

Despite the admitted failure of these earlier schemes 
it would be a mistake to regard them as having been 
useless, or even to conclude that the problems which 
they were intended to solve have been satisfactorily 
disposed of. They have undoubtedly revealed the 
existence of deep-seated parallel or common elements 
in the cultures of different peoples, as, for example, in 
the sphere of mythology ^ or in religion.^ Some, but 
by no means aU, the earlier writers erred in not paying 
sufficient attention to the influence of contact between 
different peoples and to the phenomena of borrowing 

^ Ehrenreidi, P. : Die allgemeine Mythologie. 

2 Otto, R. : Religious Essays, Chap. X. 
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as a series of processes through, which there takes place 
an expansion of the area of freedom is generally regarded 
as seizing something essential in, at any rate European, 
history, and his description of the dialectical movement 
of thought has drawn attention to the numerous 
instances of changes occurring by way of action and re- 
action in the history of thought and speculation as well 
as in other movements in social life. Comte's law of 
three stages, though it can be criticized in the light of 
our better knowledge of primitive mentality and also 
of later thought, is generally admitted as summing up in 
a fruitful and suggestive way at least certain aspects of 
the movement of thought.^ Whatever estimate may 
be formed of the value of the Marxian theory, its heuristic 
importance cannot be doubted, and it has in fact affected 
recent workers in history and sociology profoundly. 
Hobhouse's synthesis^ differs from all the others in being 
based on a very comprehensive survey of the data of 
anthropology and history and on the facts of compara- 
tive psychology. Without attempting any examina- 
tion of these ambitious theories, I wish to urge that 
syntheses of the kind sought by them must be the goal 
of sociological inquiry, if sociology is ever to go beyond 
the mere compilation of data. Comte and Hegel have 
been criticized on the ground that they concentrate too 
much on European history, and that they tend to regard 
the European civilizations as the standard by which all 
the other civilizations are to be measured. In this 
criticism there is some justice, but the limitation cen- 
sured was inevitable at the time when Hegel and Comte 
w^e writing. A more fundamental objection is that 
made familiar by Troeltsch® and his followers, who urge 
that there can be no such thing as a history of humanity 

^ Hobhouse, L. T. The Law of the Three Stages, {Soc, Rev., 1908.) 

* Social Development. 

® Dw Historismus und seine Probleme. 
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descriptive of a single culture only. They are very 
numerous. For economic stages alone Proesler in his 
survey enumerates about fifty schemes. If schemes 
dealing with all aspects of culture were included, such 
as mythology, religion, forms of government, the list 
would be probably more than doubled. Here I must 
confine myseK to a brief statement — somewhat dogmatic 
I fear — of the conclusions relating to method which a 
survey of these numerous schemes has suggested to 
me : 

1. In dealing with the simpler peoples the chief 
mistake made by theorists has been to lump them all 
together as though they belonged to one level. There 
is need for an agreed classification at any rate on the 
basis of the economic level attained by the various 
peoples. 

2. Despite formal repudiation of any belief in unilinear 
recurrence writers often unconsciously tend to extend 
their particular sequence of stages to other areas or 
cultures. 

3. Care should be taken to avoid question-begging 
assumptions of causal relationship in choosing the 
characters which are to form the basis of classification. 
Thus, for example, economic stages are often distin- 
guished on the basis of the degree of social differentia- 
tion or political structure, thus implying a necessary 
relation between them. This may easily lead to error. 
A good example of this is Schmoller's category of Terri- 
torial Economy (sixteenth to eighteenth centuries). 
Below ^ shows that the growth of territorial States did 
not fundamentally alter the economic order which could 
still be adequately described by Bucher's category of 
Town Economy, 

4. There is great need of schemes deliberately 
restricted to single culture areas after the manner 

^ ProbUme dev Wirischaftsgeschichte, Chap. VIII. 
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of Proesler's work on the economic development of 
Germany A If such schemes were worked out by 
specialists for other countries, and not only for economic, 
but also for other aspects of culture, the correlating 
work of the sociologist would be facilitated and put on 
a securer basis. 

5, For some aspects of culture, notably religion and 
morals, and possibly law, the data are already so vast 
that a concerted effort might well be made now to work 
out comparable schemes of development for the different 
civilizations. 

Before dealing further with the problems involved I 
will give a brief account of the fourth way of conceiving 
stages, namely, that connected with the theory of Ideal 
Types worked out by Weber and others, Weber recog- 
nizes that in dealing with the entities of sociology and 
history, such as the State or Christianity, we cannot hope 
to seize, and embody in a set of words, the infinite 
complexity and variety of the phenomena which are 
intended to be conveyed by the terms. We are bound 
to use what he calls ' ideal types ' and which are perhaps 
better described as heuristic constructions. They are 
not definitions nor averages. They are rather con- 
structions which we arrive at by intensifyiag or empha- 
sizing certain characteristics of a group of occurrences, 
and by linking up with them others which perhaps are 
not always found in association or do not always take 
place in the same way, but are so combined by us as to 
form a coherent or unitary whole. Thus in working 
with the notion of medieval Christianity we do not 
attempt to gather together the infinitely varied and 
even contradictory beliefs, feelings, and forms of be- 
haviour of an endless munber of individuals of a given 
time. We construct a scheme which is what may be 
described as a limiting concept, including certain 

^ Proesler, Epochen der deutschen Wivischaftsentwicklung, 
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dogmatic beliefs, moral ideas, and maxims of conduct, 
which we weave into a whole and with which we compare 
the actual reality. No doubt the elements which we 
use in our constructions are all derived from experience, 
and we bring them together in accordance with our 
notion of what is objectively possible. But the scheme 
is confessedly relative, an instrument for measurement 
and comparison and not supposed to be exemplified 
empirically in its pure form. This notion of ideal 
types is applied by Weber to individual historical entities 
(in RickerCs sense), but, as he shows, it can also be used 
in the study of development. We may, in other words, 
construct an ideal series by taking into consideration 
objective possibilities of growth and then use the series 
as a measure of the actual historical happenings which 
also then form a test of the validity of our construction. 
Thus, for example, if we start with the ideal type of a 
handicraft economy, we deduce that in a society so 
organized, the only source of capital accumulation is to 
be found in ground rent. We then infer that the factors 
leading to a transformation of the system would be 
found in a limited supply of land, an increase of the 
population, an influx of precious metals, and an in- 
creasing rationalization of conduct or behaviour. We 
then compare our deductions with the actual facts, and 
if they do not correspond we can infer that the society 
with which we started was not based exclusively on 
handicraft, and we are led to a deeper investigation. 
In Weber's view the so-called laws of evolution are such 
constructions, and as such they are of great utility. 
They become misleading when they are regarded as 
empirically valid, or still worse, as forces. He thinks 
the Marxian formulae are of this nature and are heuristi- 
cahy important. They are thus admittedly relative, 
are bound to change with increasing knowledge, and 
are inevitable in the present early stage of the social 
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but it can be and has been generalized in anthropology 
and sociology. The use of the comparative method is 
here implied, since the adhesions are found in different 
societies. 

2. We must ascertain whether there are any regular- 
ities in the changes of institutions, and whether the 
changes in any one institution are functionally correlated 
with changes in other institutions or other aspects of 
social life. Thus, for example, we may ask whether 
changes in the institutions of pubhc justice are cor- 
related with changes in the economic order. Now in 
dealing with peoples that have a history we can some- 
times ascertain the changes which each has undergone 
and can show parallel changes in them directly. For 
example, in the study of the forms of capitalism in the 
countries of Europe, it has been shown that everywhere 
the industrial capitalism of the eighteenth century was 
preceded by a growth in commercial capitalism.^ Simi- 
larly, we can trace large numbers of important parallel 
sequences in the languages or rehgions of the civilized 
peoples (cf. Otto ^). On the other hand, in dealing 
with the primitive peoples, regularities of sequence 
cannot be established directly, since generally we know 
little about the changes which they have undergone and 
have to study them, so to speak, as at one moment of 
time. We can only establish sequences or orders of 
development by the method of tracing adhesions applied 
to an ideal typical series of changes. Thus, for example, 
we may find that a form of public justice ' high ' in the 
smes formulated for public justice is frequently asso- 
ciated with a form of economic growth ' high ' in the 
series relating to the economic order. This is simply to 
employ the method of adhesions in tracing a serial 
order. Very often we can confirm conclusions reached 

^ S6e, H. : Science et PkilosopMe de I’Histoire, p. 163. 

^ Religious Essays, 
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1. The establishment of associations between different 
aspects of social hfe or of correlations in sequences of 
change between them does not in itself enable us to 
establish what are called social laws or laws of social 
development. Association or correlation is not enough 
to yield causation. If we show a correlation between 
changes in the economic order and changes in the 
political order, we have not necessarily shown that they 
are causally related one to the other. The entities 
called economic and political are so ill-defined that we 
may not, in fact, be dealing with different events 
functionally interrelated but to a great extent with the 
same events looked at from different points of view. 
If this be once realized it will be seen that we cannot 
generalize any serial order of change found to hold good 
and extend it readily to other cases:^ The notion of 
unilinear sequences in social phenomena, everywhere 
repeated in the same sense or order, is really so naive 
that it is difficult to take it seriously. It follows that 
the tracing of sequences in interrelation is not in itself 
sufficient to give us the ‘ direction ' of social develop- 
ment (Miiller-Lyer's Richtungslinien ^). This will only 
be possible, if at all, when we have discovered the 
deeper causes of the sequences and can predict their 
continued operation under specified conditions. 

2 . The use of the method of ' adhesions ' is rather to 
suggest hypotheses relating to causation or to check 
them. For example, the hypotheses put forward by 
Freud ^ to explain the laws of exogamy implies a neces- 
sary association between totemism and exogamy, and 
may be checked in part by inquiring whether the alleged 
association exists in fact, and whether the exceptions or 
deviations can be explained by reference to different 
conditions which are yet in harmony with the general 
theory. In giving this example, I am not suggesting 

^ I>ie PMasen der KuUur. ^ Totem and Tabu. 
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iiient of the view hinted at in the above quotation would 
seem to implv that emotions were secondary. 

^ ci. Fllroii, Lb Ciftmu et la Pmsie, p. 310, 
FemiiMimis 0/ CharmUr, p. 372. 
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but they become so either (a) when they never emerge 
from the stage of diffused and excessive discharge of 
ener^ and conflict of impulses characteristic of the 
emotion-shock, or (5) when the selection of impulses is 
inappropriate and results not in a due balance of the 
conflicting tendencies, but in an over-emphasis of some 
and an undue repression of others. On the other hand, 
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tioii to a sitaatioa, or exercise of faculty, is possible 
and easy but not automatic. This may hapfien either 
when a new object is suddenly secured wducli releases a 
variety of impaises, or when impulses Idtherto held in 
check are suddenly liberated. In both cases there i$ a 
general diffuse excitement, a feeing of released energy 
which gradualK^ gains in definiteness, and, by selection 
or relevant impuises, maintains the object of the emotion 
before the mind and secures adaptive beliaviom towards 
it. Joy seems to involve the prior existence in relation 
to its object of more than one impulse, or at least in the 
case of one impiiise the possibiity of progressive and 
sustained satisfaction. For the immediate satisfaction 
of a single impiilK, however fntense and sudden, hardly 
conduces to joy but merely to pleasure. The function of 
the emotion of joy seems to be to prolong the exercise 
of the relevant impulses by nmntaking the object u|X>n 
which they are directed, and the relation of the seif to 
that object in a state which wil nrnke sustained and 
progressive satMaction possible. This is true not only 
of the active joys but also of the serene joys. For 
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The need for independence or autonomy in socMc^ 
is especially obvious in relation to biology. There is 
undoubtedly a whole range of inquiries in which biology 
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their bearing upon the interpretation of miety regarded 
as a whole* It is perhaps arrogant for any sx^^iologist to 
claim that he can know enough of the social sciences and 
of other sciences to w'hich he must necessarily appeal, to 
be able to utilize them effectively for the purpose of his 
synth^is* I am ready to admit also that wliat las so 
far been achieved towards such synthesis is slight in 
comparison with what remains to be done. Yet the 
effort must be made. It is a necessary ['art of such an 
effort to examine critically from time to time t!it* use 
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IXTience, aiid when I'orlonat'd by many individual 
the same way withtnit their knowisi^ for what purpise 
k perforiiied, is usually said tu he in.^tiricti\’e„ b 
ild show that none of tliese character^ are 



little dose id jiidynitmt or reason often coiiits intt^ play 
eri with animals low in tlie scale of nature.” ^ Araplb 
ng these remarks w'e may say that the temi Instinct 
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present tlie apixaiaiice of a suTriinaiion of reflexes, ane 
it lias unity arai continuity aiirhlst varkition of its ejmim 
iieiit paits which [W)ints to tlie hypotloois that the 
is acting with some sensL% !:ow'ever dim, of 
direction or pros|)€ctive refiTence. it may be noted tliat 
even ttie most ardent upholders of the reflex tfieory 
camiot proceed very far using w'ords having 

teleological reference, Tims Pavlov speaks of an 
investigatory reflex, or the * what is it ’ reflex set going 
by a change in ttie situation. He even goes farther than 
most psycliologists in inventing wdiat he calls ' the free» 
dom reflex ' in order to explain the curious behaviour 
of a d(^ which would not remain quiet when it was 
constrained in the stand. We may wtH ask just mbat 


is the stimulus in tl'iese cases in terms of tlie senM>ry 
filyes excited ? 

In the second place, a still more radical objection to 
the reflex tlieory^ of instinct is that it affords a basis 
for a theory of mental growth and development. Here, 
of course, rse is made of the notion of coBditioning. ' It 
is obvious/ says Pavlov, ' that the different kinds of 
habit based on traiaiiig, education, and discipline of mj 
sort are nothing but a long chmn of conditioned reflexes.’ 
Affd'IMs, in spte of the fact that only a few lines al»ve 
on the same pi^e he had said himself that ^ it would, 
the height of presumption to regard these first ste|« in 




it is extremely doubtful whether it throws much light on 
the phenomena of learning in the animal world. I may 
here refer to an extremely instructive article by Lashley 
in The Foundations of Experimental Psychology w^hich 
seems to me to show conclusivelv that the facts of train- 

aH) 

ing experiments are not in harmony witli the theory of 
the specificity of conduction paths implied in the reflex 
theory since, on the one hand, responses can be 
shown to be independent of the particular sensory 
cells stimulated, and, on the other, habits acquired 
do not necessarily utilize patterns identical with those 
employed during the process of learning. In another 
place Lashley goes so far as to assert that ‘ in the study 
of cerebral functions w^e seem to have reached a point 
when the reflex theory is no longer profitable either for 
a formulation of problems or for an understanding of the 
phenomena of integration h ^ It may be added that 
Sherrington has pointed out that in Pavlov's experiments 
the ground act — that is, the unconditioned response — 
was not a pure reflex but may have included large 
psychical reactions as well. He says : ' Secretion of 
saliva in response to food in the mouth has been used as 
a ground act, and in terming it an unconditioned reflex 
we must remember that although secretion of saliva 
can, after severe curtailment of the nervous system, be 
obtained as a pure reflex, it yet, as obtained in the feeding 
respond of the intact animal, is but one component of 
an immense reaction with emotional and other mental 
accomfwiiments invoiving wide regions of the pallium/ ^ 
^ P- 395 * ^ Psychohsimi Review^ January 1930. 
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iles^nates ‘ rornitxion^ h biniple relath tus of space and 
time,, likeness and tiiiferciice, are apprehended in direct 
l>erceptioii ; connexions, uii the other land, reipiire a 
certain aiiiuiiiit of iiiirav'eHiiig and a degree of inference. 
Intelligence as the apprehension of connexions is de- 
pendent upon otfier cognitive functions, e.g. memor>% 
imagination, sensibility, but is disting iiislable from 
tliern. It varies enormouslv in the decTee of daritv with 


which connexions are ap[jreheiided and the range or 
sphere of objects within which it operates successMIy. 
Neither Prof. Spearman’s nor Prof. Wolf’s viewis hax^e 
as yet been applied to comparative psychology, f am 
not clear whetlier Prof. Spearman’s theory is intended to 
apply outside the human sphere, I doubt wdiether at 
any rate the eduction of correlates can be proved for the 
liigher animais. Prof. Wolf’s definition would appear to 
be more manageable, since darity, articulateness and 
range afford useful differentiae in tfiC classification of 
of behaviour. In applying these view’s of inteli- 
gaice to the problem before us, it would seem that per- 


sistence with varied effort is not in itself a test of intelli- 


gence, nor is that form of learning by experience which 
consists in the acquisition of co-ordinated modes of 
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now seen not to be a single specific tendency bnt to 
involve different affective-conative factors in different 
cases. 

Perhaps the most important question that arises in 
connexion with the theory of instinct concerns the 
manner in which the relation between the inherited 
disposition and the self is to be conceived. It seems to 
me that in many of the discussions of this question the 
essential unity of the mind has been ignored or misin- 
terpreted. The instincts are often represented as 
separate entities, each with a certain amount of energy 
of its own. The self is then looked upon as a sort of 
aggregate of them created by a series of successive 
integrations. This view, to which the phenomena of 
conflict and repression gives countenance, leaves unac- 
counted for the fact that the mind exhibits throughout 
a tendency to organize its activities and to give them 
unity of aim and direction. This tendency towards 
unity of integration is not merely one tendency amongst 
others, but seems to express something that goes to the 
root or core of personality, and to be laid down in germ 
at any rate from the beginning of development. Some 
have appealed in this connexion to a subject or ego 
independent of the inherited disposition and controlling 
its development. This, however, would not seem to be 
necessary, at least so far as psychology is concerned. 
The unity of the self need not be sought in a subject 
existing apart from the states of its manifestation. The 
self is its states, conscious and unconscious, weld^ 
together by a relation of continuity. This continuity is 
fundamentally conational and is due to the fact that the 
mind is essentially forward-looking, purposive, dynamic. 
But the conation is rooted in inherited and permanent 
needs which act selectively upon the environment and 
detmnme the dir^ion of mental development. The 
stream of mental development has, m to speak, a current 
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These reflect ions cannot be here further pursued. It 
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would seem that the chief defect of instinctivist psycho- 


logy has been its tendency to break up the mind into 


diOTrete atomic units . In this it has been and stil is 


greatly iniaenced by the prevalent tlieories of the 
mechanism of inheritance. Scrutiny of these theories 
will soon show that they have not yet begun to be 
^riously examined in relation to the inheritance of 
mental characters. Tlie notion of psycMcal genes 
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abilities or talents ; specific abilities. C, Normal 
characters of intelligence, temperament, and character. 

A. — Feeble-mindedness is not so much a medical as 
a legal or social category, indicating an incapacity of 
adaptation to a normal environment as judged by certain 
criteria, which undoubtedly vary considerably and are 
in the nature of the case more or less arbitrary. It is 
a condition of suspension of mental development, either 
congenital or early acquired. In diagnosis it is now 
usual to employ mental tests, but careful workers take 
into consideration not only the intelligence level, but 
also emotional and volitional traits, physical character- 
istics, and general behaviour. Feeble-mindedness is 
widely held to be largely hereditary in nature. Some 
authorities assert that two-thirds of all the cases are so 
determined. The evidence upon which assertions of 
this order are based is derived generally from statistical 
studies, showing that in a large proportion of the cases 
studied the parents or the siblings of the feeble-minded 
are also feeble-minded. It is, of course, recognized 
that mental deficients are not a unitary type, and that 
some forms of deficiency at any rate are due to an arrest 
of development caused by various environmental 
agencies. But it is maintained on strong evidence that 
many forms are familial in incidence, and these, it is 
vu^ed, are due to heredity. The problem is whether 
familial incidence is adequate proof of heredity. Here 
authorities are divided. 

The majority of the studies so far made do not provide 

control groups for comparison, and there are considerable 
differences of opinion as to the proportion of feeble- 
min^ in the general population. Even in the cases of 
family pedigrees, where the proportion of deficients is 
obvioiBiy grater than would be expected from what 
is kncwn of the general distribution of feeble-mindedness, 
the studies m far made do not appear to allow sufficiently 
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tioiis family lii^tories are uftcai qii’iltil s!ie\vi.n.g t 
recurrence «d fj;ebIcui;i:s!e!iiiC-s.s durii;;:; -everal ;;'en 
tiicns. It is i.Liimeri, murenwr, that the •emdy of such 
' recoicin '^trunuiy that in many caeis tlie 


defect is transniittai in an orderly iiiiinner imlicative 
a mechanism and in liarmuiiy with estaLhslan! laws of 
hereditary transmissiun. Tints, fur example, ixixidard 
concludes on the basis of fciak>r:ite studies lliat feeble- 
mindedness beiitives as a recessive Mendeliaii unit 
character. F’rom oilier investigations — those of Reiter 
and OsthofI— it would ap|>ear that it sometimes acts as 
a dominant and sometimes as a recessive, whlcti k con- 
ceivable on the assumption, in itself reasonable* that 
there are different forms of inherited feeble-mindediiess. 

These and similar conclusions are often quoted as 
established truths, but the evidence ufXiii which they 
rest is extremely dubious and very far from teiag accepted 
by many competent students. In the first place, the data^ 


ill tlie first instance, in view of the fact that in most 
recent inquiries they are carefully tested, are far from 
!>eiiig trustw'orthy in regard to the relatives, particu- 
larly of past generations, where the evidence is often 
mere heresay and the cii^nosis of no medical value. la 
regard to Gcxidartfs inquiry, it has been pointed out 
that, apart from the doubtful value of much 

^ El iilufim md Gen^iktf p. 201, 
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feeble-minded from the normal is for many forms of 


Goddard’s inquiry adults testing twelve years or le^ 
were r^arded as feeble-minded. Now, the lower limit 
is taken to be ten or nine years. Quite obviously, this 
is a serious matter when Mendehan ratios are being 
calculated. Indeed, the graded character of mental 
ability and the known facts of the distribution of in- 
telligence make it extremely doubtful whether levels 


can be rightly regarded or treated as units likely to 
^gregate in inheritance. Finally, if we bear in mind 
the undisputol fact that feeble-mindedness may in 
many cases be brought about by unfavourable condi- 


stalktkal r^ults which do not di^ndminate adequately 
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them^ are taken as lieralitarily ecjaivalfiit "--3. prt>* 
cediire wliicii iinplits a thei,#n^ of imlymmiMt jnlieritai'ice 
erf very c|iiesiii#Balile validity. In *Lort, wLaie%’ct mi 
ultimate litw Kiay be as to tlie wider protiem of the 
iiilieritance of menial delicieiicy, it k mfe to &ay tlial 
it lias m far not bc^cn pro^xd to bel^ave as a Mesdelaa 
unit, it may l>e well perhaps to quote in sB|i^jrl tlie 
opinions of a geneticist and a psychiatrist. Prof. 
T. H. Morgan says: ‘Until s^jme more satkiactoty 
definition can be given as to wliere feeble-niindeiiieis 
begins and emls, and until it lias Lceii detiTaiiiied liow 
many and wliat internal physical defects may {.ircKitice 
a general condition u! this sort, and until it lias teen 
dteiTiiiiiiti! to wliat extent feebk-niiniledntss is cine 
to syphilis, it is extravagant to pretend that there is a 
single MeBdeliaji factor for this condition^ ^ Dr. A. 
Myersoii concludes, after a careful survey, that * the 
tread of opinion is certainly away from the conception 









for inanic depressive may possibly be due, as MacCurdy 
sugg^s,® to the methods by which information is 
obtained. As to the applicability of Mendelian laws the 
best authorities are extremely cautious. Hoffmann says 


of schizophrenia that Mendelian notions can be applied 
rm\y with the greatest caution ; and Rudin, who has 
studied lai^e numbers of cases, will commit himself only 
to the native statement that as yet no one has a right 
to say that Mendelian laws do not apply to mental 
diMses. Even with regard to the main problems of 
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sc:eplfcal Frriich mily a mminml tMt 

to lierecliiyA and M}i*rftOii teIR im tliat the firreclliy 
factor has not Imtii prova! to IJjr® Hit whole 

c|«estbii w'e may again qtante Mm dim: * A! c#fif 
can say, fM^rliaps, tliat in certain ami pciliii|i% 

niifler certain conditions, menta! lii.'^^^nkrs apfiear ; but 
m long as neither tlie ph}'^ioJogicaI ba^kgroiintl tif 
inanily nor tlie external agents tliat are contril’nitory 
are known its genetic relations inur^t remain 
We may conclude that, tfiough it is well estabiislied that 
a gCKxi deal of insanity is familial in iiiddt^nce, very little 
appears to be known with regard to the inteBsity of 
inlieritance or the relative role of inlxjni and environ- 
mental. factors* 

B, In the study of tlie inheritance of exceptional 
abilities or talents Galtoibs famoas work on Hemiitmy 
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indiidiixg those famous men who had no eminent rela- 
tions. The figures given for the judges are : fathers 
9-1 ; brothers 8-2 ; sons 12*6.^ For the other categories 
he does not provide tables, but suggests a method for 
obtaining column E,^ on certain assumptions. This 
gives as the chance of kinsmen of illustrious men attain- 
ing eminence as 15-5 to 100 in the case of fathers, 13*5 in 
the case of brothers, and 24 in the case of sons. In other 
words, the chance of the father is i to 6 ; of each brother 
I to 7 ; of each son i to 4. From this he concludes that 
qualities making for eminence run in families. He 
further claims to show that the influence of heredity 
is closely related to the degree of kinship, the intensity 
of inheritance diminishing in a regular manner at each 
successive remove, whether by descent or collaterally. 
Thus in the second grade the chances are of each grand- 
father I to 25 ; of each uncle i to 40 ; of each grandson 
I to 29. In the third grade the chance of each member 
is about I to 200, except in the case of first cousins, when 
it fe I to 100. It will be remembered that this second 
result came to be formulated more precisely in the law 
of ancestral inheritance. 


Of the many difficulties inherent in this procedure 
attmtion is here drawn only to the more important. 
Firstly, Galton's estimate of the proportion of eminent 






a great deal of abiity inay yet exist wfeicli Ihms fais t© 
get recorded. In tfee second place, tlic fact tfiat the 
rektives of siiccessfol men have a greater chance of 
attaifiiiig einincfoce than others is of course susceptible 
of explanation in environmental terms, Galton dis- 
misses such explanations on the frroarMl that gcriius is 
irrepressible and will secure expression despite witoward 
circninstaiices. ilis arguments, though elf)/|iitnt and 
fHTsiiasivcu are r.ot convincing. The investigations of 
(Min, lie C'aiidolle, and Cattell have shown, by methods 
similar to those employed by Gallon, the importance 
of suitable environmeiital comlitions in tlie expression 
or reaEzation of faculty. Finally, {>€riiaps the most 








3,(X>o-4,ooo siblings in various English schools in re 

j >1 m 


form, cephahc index, and a number of mental quali' 
— ^viz. vivacity, assertiveness, introspection, ix>ptikr 


of th^ quahties to an extent which he express 
mathematically by a mean coefficient of correlation of 
about *5, This figure has since been widely taken as a 
measure of heredity, and has been used as a starting- 


the mnuence of the environment.^ There are, however, 
various difficffities which I will briefly discuss. To 
b^in with, the data in respect of the mental qu^ties 
wore derived from the subjective estimates of teachers. 
It has been shown experimentally that such estimates 
are subject to errors of surprising magnitude.® This is 
^l^iaJiy important in view of the complexity of some 


liMiJ 












pliyacal qualities^ such as eye colour in which eaviroB" 
laental mSueEce is excluded. * If the eaviroaiiieiital 


ittfiueiice is the same ia the two cases it is iii^usiMej 
for it caiiaot iniuence eye colour. If it is not the same, 
then it w^ouM be a most marvellous thing that, with 











various devices have been employed by students. Here 
reference can be made to only some of the more important. 
Thus the resemblance in intelligence of siblings brought 
up in orphanages has been studied with the object of 
eliminating differences in home environment, but in 
most studies so far reported the children did not spend 
the earlier years of their Mves in the institution, and it is 











pairs Mcrrimaii irifis a c«>ef!icierit of *84 ; Wingfield 
gives *82 and Lanterbacli *57 for all meiilal traits, and 
77 for intelligence- For nnlike-sex pairs the «iiiie 
iavfstigators give “59, *59, *33, and -56 respectively- Tlie 
facts suggest tliat tlie increasing degree of resemMance 
is closely related to increaj&ing degree of genetic affinity. 

Recently several investigations, more or less siicccrssfai, 
have been made into the inheritance of qualities of 
teiii|Miiraineiit and character. Of these the most inter* 
estifig |KThaps are tfiose of Hoffmann, who bases his 












qualiti^. The notion of psychical genes resident in the 
germ ceHs wonid seem to imply a m^hanizing and 
atomizing of the mind hardly in harmony with the 
teaching of modem psychology. 

U|x)n the whole, we may conclude that the cumulative 
effect of the evidence is to suggest that heredity plays a 
rdle in detmnining individu^ difference in mental 
chwaders, even though we must insist with T. H. 
Mwgan ^ tlat at present there is ' no real OTentific 

_ * - _ j jr 
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inheritance of mental traits, nor any plausible hypothesis 

of tiie EiaiiBer in wlikh sudi iiilieriiaiice is to f>e inter- 
preted, For the claims of those who pretend to measure 
with precision the relative r 61 e of inborn and environ- 
mental factors in mental development there appears to 
be no raentific warrant whatever. 


IX 



lesser degree. But studies on these and other lines have 
suffered from the absence of an adequate classification 











claws liave in CO111111011, with the result that writers 


have tended to deny tlie realty of class iistinctions 
or to sukimiie them, in aises in which it was net ^siMc 
to point to definite cohesive groups clearly aware of 
their interests as groups. But social classes are not 
as»ciatiO'iis to' be defined by their ends or purposes, but 
groups of individuals related to one another by mticfe 
vaguer, ihotigh not less powerful psycholc^ical attitades* 
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if we understand by this term a group of people who 
meet one another on equal terms. I have distinguished 
the foHowiBg cat^ories : 

Class 1. includes professional, employers I, own 
account I. 

Class II. includes employers II, own account II, 
salaried. 

Class III. includes wage-earners, skilled, semi-skilled, 
and unskilled. 

I found suteequently that my classification coincided 

the 

General.^ He distinguishes five social grades : I, Upper 

led. 


details supplied m the 
Report referred to have been a great assistance to me 
In dealing with my data. These include : 

A. Information derived from answers to a Question- 

naire. 

B, MS. mcmds of suhnissions to Lincoln^S' Ion. 
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A. The Qoestiohnmee * 


This was circulated in tlia yexir.s 
iifiwersity teadiers and students^ teacher.n sii traiiiinf 
colleges, s€coiid“Class civil sen^ants, clerks, and citiier 
salaried officials and wage-earners* They were asked to 
state tlieir cicciipatioii, i.e, the kind of work they did, 
and their employment, i.e, whether they were employers 
or working on tlieir own account, and if they wwe working 
for others wliether they ivere salaried or wage-earners, 
and to supply similar informiitioii relating to their 
fathers, grandfatfiers paternal and maternah larothers 
and sisters if working. The following table shews the 


■ circiilation aad coEeetiaa of tfe qisestioiiiiaire forms : Ttm 
' cipais of Avery H3i TraiaiM GsEcge ; JLoodoa D»y 
ratamg College ; tlie Biocesaa Tramisg College, Bristol ; tfee 


mlQiag College, Dartogtoii ; St, Peter*s Ck>lleg«, F«terl»rcwfli ; 
/hitelands Taiamg Co&ge, London ; the Provost of Univtwty 
olfege, liMdoa ; tlie Principal of Kliig*s College, ; the 

■^maklng Secretary of ih& ExteEsion feard, ‘PB-iversity of 
.dai; tile Stnilents* Unkia of tEe l^adoa Scinxd of Eeono^ 
fos; Mrs, H. Reid of Bedford College, Loadon ; .ftxif, E* 
eafc ; Miss Mo»kko«se ; Mr. Artlmr l^gli of tht Iron and Stt«l 
i»dei Coofederatfon ; Mr. A. G. WaTteiea oi tit RaSway 
As'fiociatloa ; Mr, C, T, Cramp of tie ; Mr. 

fiiam C. iCtay ©f die Federatioa of Profcft#k»al Worketi; 
r, R. H. Tawaey, 
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In order to facilitate comparison I !ia¥e grouped tlic 
siitxiivisiciiis Into tlirce clas'^s and expressed tlie restttls 
in percentages. Class I corrcsfK*>o.cls to the Census 
cliiisioii lJp|>er and Middle and indiides professionals, 
students, employers I, own account I and independeiits. 
(lass II coiTes|K>nds to the Census division iiiterniediate 
II and includes emplo\’ers If, own account 11, salaried 
officials, elementary teachers. Class III includes 

the working class and corres|,>oiids to the Census divisions. 
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reckoned as skilled, whatever their wage-rates. The 
high wages paid to labourers as compared "with those 
paid to skiil^ men in many cases made such a method 
B«:essajy. Female wmkers have been graded on the 
same basis as men as regards skill, e.g. a woman weaver 
or cotton spinner has been graded as skilled without 
rrference to the difiereii.ce in payment between male and 
finale wavers and spinners. 

Of the many interesting points suggested by these 
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Occupations of Male Children compared i 
in zg 24 . {Bolton, Northampton, Hi 
ton) 
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TaJcen together with the conciiisions suggested under 
the previous sections they confirm the view that the 
social ladder so far lifts only relatively smah numters. 
The results derived from the three sets of data axe not^ 
of course, comparable. B. and C give information 
referring to two generations only, whilst A deals with 
three, B concerns only one branch of a single profe«oa 
and C is an almost exclusively working-class sample, whie 
A covers all classes. Yet the results so far as they go 
are not incongraent. The conclusions relating to the 
movement between Classes II and III and betw^n 
II and I are not stressed, as the classification is difficult. 
In dealing with the more clear-cut distinction betwron 
Class I and Class III, it should be borne in mind that 
in C we are estimating the proportion of working-clate 
children who rise, whilst in A we estimate the proportte 
of people at present in Class I who originated in Class III, 
and remembaring the proportions of these clasps in tte 
genaral populations the conclusions seem compatible. 
It would smn that there has been an inarease of mobility 
upwards in the pr^nt gmeration, whilst the dcrwa- 
ward movanent is slight and nearly constant duri^ 
thxTO generations. 
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if at all, only after elaborate sociological and ethical 
study. 

In essentials the eugenic position may be summed up 
in the following propositions : 

(i) That individual differences in mental and IxxJily 
characters are determined mainly by heredity and oidy 
to a very small extent by environment ; that ' nature 
dominates nurture '. 

(ii) That progress depends upon natural selection. 

(iii) That modem conditions are tending to susp^id 
the selective death-rate, while, on the other hand, ‘ they 
have allowed prepotent birth-rate to be associated with 
a tabid and wilted stock 

(iv) That consequently d^eneration has set in and must 
continue unless measures are taken to counteract the evils 
that arise from the suspension of the selective death-rate 
and the present contra-selective or cacogenic birth-rate. 

I propose to deal with these propositions seric^im. 
With r^ard to the first, it may be taken as highly 
probable that in the main the mechanism of inharitanc^ 
which has been established for other forms of life wiH 
be diown to operate also in man. There is already good 
evidence of the applicability of the main Menddian 
|TO<^sses, such as simple dominance and recessivity, 
linkage, and the like, to the bodily charact^ of 
man. The inheritance of mental charactes is also 
highly p-olmbie, though an examination of the evidwce 
as we have (s^ Chapte VIII) that at pr^nt 

pai^ftc^y imthh^ is known of the laws of thdr ixam- 
'IHWoti, and rm^nised hypoth^s of the 

HI ^ tranOTisaoE is to be concdved. 

A ltow. to- >' 'ai.w'i.. .•to 


THE CLAIMS OF EUGENIC 


Iff 


erS| or thAt tlie infiuence of the caviroticittit 
: or neglpble. The former need not here 
B stressed as it has already teen discussed in the 
above referred to. With regard to the latter, 
? that the l3«iiiy differences among men are due 
Ik factors is wdely held, but this is not to say 
e comparative unimportance of eRvironmeiilal 
has been shown. A large nnmter of investiga- 


t p. iS. 

Sf»l. S&€., p. 771 
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have arrived at contrary results. Thus Laitinen and 
Legrain find a definite relation between the weight 
and health of children and alcoholism of parents.^ 
Somewhat similar remarks apply to the conclusions 
reached by the Biometric school regarding the relation 
between alcoholism and mental defect. The results 
reached in the different investigations are not in them- 
selves quite consistent, but in any event the data are 
r^arded by specialists as of doubtful value. Dr. 
Myerson in a trenchant examination of the biometric 
work describes the criteria employed for judging mental 
defect ' as fit to make a psychiatrist weep 
The need for caution in accepting the conclusions as 
to the relative insignificance of environmental factors 
reached by this school is especially obvious, as it seen^ 
to me, in their treatment of infant mortality. Th^ 
hold that inborn factors — ^nature value — ^are at least 
4*5 times more important than environmental conditions 
— nurture value — as tested by conditions like over- 
crowding, dampness, possibility of ventilation, and, 
more generally, that infant mortality is highly selective. 
That there is some selection is probable. Constitu- 
tional equipment must of course count, and this is 
confirmed by the correlation that has been shown to 
^dst l^tween parental longevity and low infant mor- 
tality. Yet, on the whole, medical evidence assgns a 
preponderant influence to environmental factors in 
d^ermining the magnitude of infant and child mor^ 
tafity. It is true that it has proved diJB&cult to establish 
a d^inite o>rreiation between any one environmental 
facto: and infant mortality. But this is due to the 
c«i]pl^:fty of toe environmental influences and tow 
fatrkate intOTuii^Iing. Brmd relations betwmi toe 
laviroiianwit and infant mortality are clearly viable. 

* Elster, p. 412. 

* of MmUd Diseases, p. 39W 
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lEfaat mortality varies emtmomly in ciiiereat ctimlrtef ^ 
and even in different regionss in the amt country 
districts in towns. Tlias, for example, for the year# 
1^1-5 the mort^ty rates for i»cxk> births were : 
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coEsidarable differences exist also in the death- 
rates of infants tinder four weeks. * They varied from 
19 1,000 births in Oxford to 56 in Barnsley, from 43 

in the aggregate rural districts of Middlesex to 109 in 
those of Durham.' ^ In American cities infant death- 
rates in the jSrst month have been shown to vary from 
34 to 54 per 1,000 births.^ The precise causes of th^e 
variations remain to be ascertain^, but they are hardly 
likely to be found in differences in innate characters. 

Infant mortality varies also in a striking manner with 
social class, as will be seen from the following table : ® 

IIATE IN 



1911 

1921 

I. Upper and Middle . . 

76 

38 

11 . Intermediate .... 


55 

III. Skmed Workers . . . 

113 

77 

IV. Intermediate .... 

122 

89 

V. Unskffled Workers 

153 

97 


It may be added that the increase of mortality from 
Class I to Class V is more marked in the later sections of 
the first year of life, and since the deaths in the earEest 
periods are the least preventable, this strongly suggests 
that the later deaths are largely caused by remediable 
adverse environmental conditions.^ 

Upon the whole, the very wide variations in infant 
mortality, and the rapid changes which have occurred 
in its rate of incidence, are hardly to be accounted for 
in terms (d genetic variabOity, and suggest the enormous 
impwtaiice of environinental factors, despite the fact 
that no satisfactory methods have yet been devised for 
disrotangling the nmn^ous variables involved. Upon 

' <3lc< 

^ E^slxax-Gmeral, 1920, p, xMi. 

» Ammm&m Mygwm, Y<A. Ill, May 1923. 

® Dscmm&i 1921, p. xcvi. ^ cf. ibid., p. c. 
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the whole question I may perhaps quote the verdicl of 

Sir Arthur Newsholme : ‘ The relatively iBsIgiii-ficaiit 
given by the correlation metlicxi to 
conditions is so contrary to tlie expcTieiice of medical 
officers for health, which shows the great improvefEeiit 
securable in an infantile popnlatioii by tlie apfdicatioa 
of personal, domestic, and municipal hygiene, tliat mm 
must suspect the validity of the tests used m the 
investigation or the method employed in kotatiEg them 
from other factors/ ^ In genera! the impression left 
by the studies of the Biometric sclitx)! is that the faHisre 
to detect the influence of the enviroBinent is more 
likely to be due to the inadequacies of metk^ and the 
indefiniteness of the data than to the non-existence of 
the influence. 






process known to science by which 
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In any event, in dealing with social evolution, we need 
direct evidence that social changes are determined by 
natural selection, and ought not to rely upon biologic^ 
arguments, which at best could only have the force of 
analogy. WTien the facts of social life are studied directly 
it becomes clear that the factors bringing about change 
differ toto coelo from those which are supposed to operate 
in the field of biological evolution, that human quality 
does not differ profoundly from period to period, and 
that progress is in the main independent of changes in 
genetic structure, but depends upon changes in tradition 
and on methods of adaptation and organization in- 
creasingly independent of specific race qualities. I have 
discussed this at some length in Chapter IV, and will 
not repeat the arguments there adduced. But attention 
must be drawn to the remarkable fact that while in 
biology the hypothesis of selection has recently been 
subjected to close scrutiny, and quantitative evidence of 
genetic variation, elimination and survival is insisted 
ui)on, writers on social evolution are content to invoke 
selection without undertaking the necessary investi- 
gations into the nature of human variability and into 
the relation between survival and genetic factors. A 
good example of what I have in mind may be found in 
the use frequently made of the notion of selection in 
doling with war. In order to make the notion applic- 
able it would be necessary to show (i) that war betwem 
groups results in the substitution of one genetic type 
for another, that is to say, in the expansion of the 
ocmquodng people and the diminution or elimination of 
the amquer«i ; (ii) that the dimination and expandon 
are adnev^ on the Imsis of genetic charactmstic^ 
hfiongii^ to the grouj^ at war. Unless thore is elimina- 
tiim and unl^ the elimination is grounded in g^etic 
vaiialmlity, there can be no Section. On neither of 
the» pointe do di^^usdons of war ever supply 
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any satisfactory evidence. It is by no means clear that 
war results in most cases in the niiinerlcal dimimilbii of 

the conquered. The common \dew— for example lliat the 
contact between the white and the coloured fx^oplcs lias 
led to the extermination of the latter— Is in the fiiai«ity 
of instaii'Ces completely unfounded. On ttie contrary, 
the expansion of the European peoples has teen a«> 
ciated generally with an enormous increase of the 
populations of the invaded areas. ^ Nor is ground ever 
given for the belief that the victors gain their ascendancy 
because of inborn superiority. The superiority » 
inferred from success in w'ar, which in turn is tlies 
explained by it. In the absence of independent cvideict 
of inborn racial differences such explanation h merety t 
verbal circle. The relation between acquired techmque' 
and training and inborn gifts is not examine. Nevef'- 
thdess it is obviously of the first importance in a study 
of the selective effects of war* 

Even more unsatisfactory from the point of view of 
method are the biolc^cal explanatiaas of the 
rise and faE of nations in terms of natural 
The " decay ' of Rome has been ascriMd to thc^ 
of race mixture (Chamberlain) exeeMive intW'^ding 
(Reibmayr), and the * extmiinatioB of the test ** 
through war and the faiure of the rulinf cia^ I# 
reprcKiuoe themselv^ in sufSclent Bumbers (Seeck, 
Schaltoayer, and others). Bot to with, it is by 
no dear that there was decay in any Iriok^fcai 

sense. The racial composition of the ' Romaim * is 
oJMcore.* The tenn ‘best’ as applied to the Bpf«r 
Glass in Rfane is qnestion-l^gginf. ‘We amaot ap- 
praise,’ says Prof. Heitland, ‘with any to 

< d. ‘ 'Hi* ExpSMiOO of Enrope,' by F. W. Wikiox, 

* Fbs TEsolf of ffeo of 

EoiOpe has been an «K>rii»iis increase in toe abcwi|^B^ p^ala- 
ixm M the lands *t> which th^ have gone ' (p. 7451. 

* <i. Hid^^way, *w* tfe Rmmms } 
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exactitude the social value of the upper class.’ ^ The 
arguments for any racial decay do not stand investiga- 
tion. ‘ The old families/ Hobhouse tells us, * that made 
the republic may have died out, but the literary com- 
plaints of degeneracy familiar in Horace date, if they 
have any scientific value at all, from the beginning of 
the Principate, which was not an age of decadence but 
of remarkable progress maintained for nearly two 
centuries. The republic was in decadence since the 
battle of Pydna, while the great republican families were 
still flourishing, and if under the empire these families 
were submerged, there were plenty of vigorous stocks in 
Italy and the provinces which supplied a succession of 
able emperors and generals from Trajan downwards. 
The empire never lacked able men down to the age of 
Stiiicho and Aetius, not to say that of Belisarius or 
Narses/ ^ Not only is there no evidence of true racial 
decay, but it is becoming doubtful whether we can 
correctly speak of a decay even in a cultural sense. 
Rostovtseff at any rate concludes that the term ‘ decay * 
or * decline ’ is unfair and misleading. What happened 
was there was political disintegration, associated with 
a great change in economic and social life and a gradual 
slating in the standards of values. To form a scientific 
estimate of the nature of the transformation that 


occurred and its place in the history of civilization, we 
should have to consida: whether the creation of the 


Roman onpire was a good thing for the human rac^ 
smd wheth^ its disint^ration was in die long run 
detrhnental to civilization. We should have to wdgh 
up the OTntributions of the rising Christian Church and 
the new devdc^ments in the field of art. In diort, the 
IFoMot is one mt of bMogy but of history, sociology, 
and smiai pWlcBc^hy. The a^oiion that the ri^ and 


Tfe Bomm p* 55< 
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fall of nations are due to selective process is mere 
not only incapable of biological proof but clearly out of 
harmony with the recent work of the economic and 
social historians of the ancient world. ^ 

The points in eugenic theory that remain to be here 
discussed may be briefly summed up thus : fi) That the 
improvement in living conditions due to the growth of 
* civilization * and the ameliorative measures of maio'a 
social legislation constitute an interference math the 
' old selective death-rate ' and must result in the pro* 
gressive deterioration of the race ; (ii) that owing to the 
differential fertility encouraged by modem conations 
of life there is occurring a process of rep'ociuctive 
selection which results in the mcreasing recmitiiieiit of 


the population from the least * it ' portions of tie stek. 

The logical consequences of the irst of th^ pfopMitians 

are hardly ever faced by eugenic writefs. If it wta 

reaMy true that the destruction of tie less- it is * a 

beneficent factor of human growth h «id 

cause of the mental and ph 3 ’Bial growth of nankiad m 

the' past T there would be a definite clm^age betwtti- 

etMcs and biolc^, a cleavage dananding the mlto: 

reconstruction of social and ethical theory insl'^^ of a 

grudging admission that we * have to take 

as: we find than'^ But 1$ the sitiiation realy m 

d^|Mcate ? Must the triumph of mankind^ to 

Prof. Pirau’^n^s phrase, re^y built on the nttrtyi 

ofmai? We have ^n that the 

election in the evolution of is stIB is 

Imt even if it. acc»pt^ as a pihici^i ageat„ it hf 

no m^tns ifleax that the ^tabtehis®t 

is only posable uaiwr unfavoumble 


I mi #/ % 

llift Beiay erf Aad«t WwW ' 

m IL lio. 1) ; W. E. tM W#*' 

Xt0VM ®nd Wwd$- ■## Mqm&b 
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In human societies in particular it may well be that the 
emergence of types to which value is attached is only 
possible in circumstances in which brute struggle is 
curtailed and a chance of survival given to those whose 
qualities are not of the obviously ' useful ' type. More- 
over, and this seems to me a fundamental point, a great 
many causes of injury and death are indiscriminate in 
incidence, and affect the fit and unfit alike. It is at 
least probable that social and hygienic measures, in 
removing or restricting such causes of disease and death, 
confer a benefit upon mankind which must on the whole 
outweigh the bad results conceivably brought alx)ut 
by enabMng some of the constitutionally unfit to survive. 
In any event, purely deductive arguments as to what 
' must ' happen on the hypothesis of natural selection 
are worth very little. Empirical evidence of racial 
deterioration as a result of interference with natural 
selection is not forthcoming. Of English conditions at 
any rate the Committee on Physical Deterioration, 
which investigated the matter before the war, concluded 
that there was no ground for the belief that there was 
any general physical detaioration, and Sir Arthur 
Newsholme, reviewing the evidence of the medical 
Ixjards during the war, concludes * that the figures do 
not justify a pessimistic view of English physique. They 
show the presence of much disease and many defects in 
a considerable portion of the adult population; but 
there is little, if any, r^tson for thinking that the 
l»opOTtion of th^ conditions has increased in the last 
twenty y^2is With r^ard to the problem of men- 
tal and nervous degeneration ■ I will content mys^ 
with dtii^ the opinion of Prof. Oswald Bumke,^ who 
has cwimdered all the available evidence. He says®: 

r Vital Stetistics* p. 554. 
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* We know nothing definite abont the rniml^r of ^xM- 
cally abnorm^ persons or about the qaestios wheticr 
this number increased or decreased/ And again : 

* That there has been an increase in mentd 

has not been proved, and in any case such m increase 
cannot have been large/ ^ 

Regarding the relation between fertility and '«x:ial 
and economic status there is now a considerable 

Sr 

of information for most Western countries. In general, 
in recent times at any rate, effective fertility decliies 
with rise in social status. The data at our dispcml do 
not as yet enable us to determine with any cartafety 

* m . • • i • * i % . 1 * j "H ^ . 


has been going on, or whether it is likely 
In his discussion of the data derived from I 
1911 Dr. Stevenson attempted to^ trace 
history of differential fertility back to 1851, 
that ' if the comparison could have been a 
years further Imck a period of substall’ 
between all classes^ might |X)^bly have bei 
On the oth«r hand, a 'Comfmi^n of the % 
and 1921, given by the R^strar-Genen 
tendency for the decline in the birth-rate to 
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data which have so far been collected which strongly 
supports the view that, in the main, social differences in 
fertility are not due to genetic but to social and economic 
factors, and that there is an increasing tendency for the 
influences making for a lowering of the birth-rate to 
permeate the lower social grades ; but the whole 
question clearly needs further investigation both from 
the point of view of the geneticist and the sociologist. 


Legitimate Births per i,ooo Married Males under Fifty -five 

Years of Age 


Social Class 

Rate in 

Rate per cent 
for all Classes 

Rate 

in 

1921 
per 
cent, 
of that 
inioii 




] 

1921 

I. Uppa: and Middle . 

II9 

98 

73 

70 

82 

2. Intermediate . . 

132 

104 ' 

81 

74 

79 

3, Skilled Workers . 

153 

141 

94 

100 

92 

4. Intermediate 

158 

162 

98 

115 

103 

5. Unskilled Workers . 

213 

178 

131 

126 

84 

All Classes . . . ^ 

1 

162 

141 

100 

100 

89 

i 


We must next deal with the consequences of differ- 
aitial facility, supposing it to be more than a passing 
feture in W^tem civilization. It is clear that it cannot 
h^thy for any society to replenish itself increasingly 
from those portions of the population which live under 
the l«Lst favourable circumstances. But the evils thus 


arising are to be met by securing a more equitable 
dfetrflmfem of wealth and a general raising of the stan- 
dard of life among the poor. They are evils socially 

r^uire remedies of a sodal nature. 








The question, however, remains whether tiiert arc my 
genetic difierences in physical and mcntai characters 
between the social classes likely to aff«t tlic future 
inborn quality of the stock. The e\icleii€e whicli lias 
been accumulated in this connexion is of very uneciiml 



* im Mmmm 
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height may be ailected by changes in the environment, 
A striking instance of improvement in stature correlated 
with improvement in the conditions of life which has 
almost the character of a crucial case may be cited from 
the work of Bolk.^ He shows that in the eastern part 
of Overysel flourishing industries have sprung up during 
the last thirty years, whilst the western part has re- 
mained agricultural. The population of the two parts 
is racially identical and only very little immigration has 
taken pl^e into the industrial region, the workers bmg 
drawn from the immediate ndghlMyurbood. Bolk 
that in the non-industrial group the number of tmder- 
sized (—155 cm.) vari^ from 7 to 9*5 per cent, whilst a 
hdght of 170 cm. is only retched by 22*3 to 28 par cent. 
On the other hand, m the more favourable conditions of 
the industrial regions the proportion of undersized 
varies from 1^5 to 2*5 per cent and the proportion 
reaching 170 cm. from 42*3 to 51*2 per cent. Closely 
similar phenomena are to be observed in Noord-Brabant, 
Further, there is evidence that American-born children 
of Italian and Russian parents axe four or five inches 
taller than their parents, except among the very poorest, 
where national habits and mcides of feeding are retained 
longa:.^ Boas has noted on the basis of a study of 
2,300 cases that while the coefficient for resemblance 
tetween parents and children in the case of East Euro- 
j^an Jews settled in America was -36 for head length 
and width, it was only *21 for height.® The influence of 
tovironmental conditions upon the height and weight 
children is also ffirought out dearly by the conditions 
in Germany resulting from the blockade, when the 
childmi of al classy ware affected equaly.^ and in 


t 


Morphdogie und Anikropolagu, iS, 1914. 
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Russia during 1921-2,* where a conaderable faB was 
noticed in the heights and weights of children. The 
study of primitive peoples also occasionally fumiAes 
evidence of the influence of the conchtions of Me on 
bodily size. Thus Torday has shown that certain 
Congo Batua Pygmies near the Kasai River who left 
the forest two generations ago and took to a settled 

•’ft 
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obtained between the stature of parents and the stature 
of children in an inquiry made in Dundee in 1926 are 
definitely below those obtained by Pearson for adults 
(son to father r. = *0448 ± -047 ; son to mother r. 
•0207 ± *026 ; daughter to father r. *0375 ± -045 ; 
daughter to mother r. -0758 ± *205 i), which suggests 
that though the precise nature of the environmental 
agenci^ affecting growth cannot yet be determined 
with certainty, they are of importance at any rate in 
the early years of childhood. 

Apart from stature the physical traits which have been 
inv^igated most in relation to social status are head- 
form and size and cranial capacity.^ Th^ investi- 
gations generally purport to show that the leading rdles 
in society are taken by long-headed types. I do not 
propose to deal with these in detail. The facts are diffi- 
cult to disentangle. Class differences are in European 
countries and elsewhere evidently complicated by 
factors due to ethnic intermixture and conquest. It 
is therefore likely that in some countries the upper 
classes possess characteristics dominant in the conquering 
race. But it does not follow that the long-headed types 
always belong to the upper and professional classes. In 
Italy, for example. Dr. Livi has shown that in the north 
the professional classes are longer headed than the 
peasants, while in the south the opposite rule prevails. 
In Sweden, a|^>arently, there is a greater percentage of 
brachycephaly, according to Nystrom, among the 
educated and uppa: classy than in the lower. The 
diffarmces are as likely to fall one way as the otha:. 
Thdr ^gnificance is in any event difficult to intarpret. 
Ttore appors to be no dgnificant relation betw^n 
head form or ^e and inteliigence, or any other mental 

* CouncU Specied Report Series ^ Ko, 10 1, 

* A ^SoMed^ih“op<d(^ie, KuMmr d&r Gegmwmt^ IH. 
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We may next consider the relation between social 
status and mental characters. So far as I know, there 
is no evidence relating to qualities of character and 
temperament. Numerous inquiries have, however, been 
made both in Europe and America regarding the distri- 
bution of intelligence as measured by mental tests such 
as the Binet-Simon or its modifications. The method 
followed has been (i) to correlate the intelligence of the 
children within the same school or schools with the 
occupations of their fathers ; (ii) to compare the intel- 
ligence of the children of schools of the same type but 
situated in different districts from which the economic 
level of their parents can be inferred ; (iii) to compare 
the intelligence of the children of different t5q>es or 
grades of school in which the children are normally 
recruited from different social levels. The broad results 
of some of these studies may be cited. Duff and Thomson 
made an extensive survey of the school population of 
Northumberland in 1923 (13,419 children aged ii and 
12), and classified them according to parental occupation. 
The average intelligence quotients proved to be as 
follows : 


Professional 

Shopkeeping 

Metal-workers 

Low Grade 
Occupations 

112*2 

105*0 

100*9 

96*0 


Haggerty and Nash {1924) examined 8,688 children of 






quotients : 


Prc^^- ' 
ional 

Bnmness 

[ 

i , 

Skilled 

Workers 

1 

Semi- 

skilled 

Farmers 

Unskilled 

Mb 

1 * ' 

1 107 ' ! 

1 

I 98 

95 

91 

89 
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In an earlior inquiry made hy Hofniaa In BfMtu m 
1912 the cMldrcn of diierent types of wae 

compared. It was found that tlie mtrital age erf tie 
7- and 9-y ear-old Vdkschukr wai half a year 
that of the VorscMMer ; wMk the Vdk- 

schiUer had the same mental agt? as the"'9*‘yctr<M 
Vorschukr.’^ It may be noted that the resalti »re 
congruent even if different tests are employed. Thus 
in the folowing table the Prer^ay tests w'erc em- 
ployed in the Indiana studies and the mits tii€ 
percentages of children above the median score for theif 
ages ; in Columbus the figures give the coefficient 
of mental ability based on the Yerkes Bridges Point 
Scale ; in Madison the figures give the inteligtiict 
quotient based on the Deartorn and National Iaielige«t 
Tests : ^ 



In estimating the tearing of these invwtlfttMs 
the problem of genetic difierences t»tw«a ttie 
classes, the following points s^m tvorthy of consifcl^ 
tion : (i) There is very little agreraient 
legists iRs to what exactly it is that the 

V' 

^ cf. stem. Die dif Kiudif 

® cf. SciMiific M'pfilWy, 1924' 
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test, bnt hardly any one would now maintain that they 
enable us to measure inborn faculty uninfluenced by 
environmental factors, in the broad sense. Reference 
may here be made to the ' Report on Psychological 
Tests of Educable Capacity (1924) which emphasizes 
the need of caution in drawing conclusions as to inborn 
capacity from tests applied to children drawn from 
widely different environments, (ii) The diflerences 
between the occupational groups are small comport 
with the individual diflerences within each group. 
There is, that is to say, much overlapping. In Diiff and 
Thomson's inquiry, for example, the coefl&cient of 
association is only 0*28. (iii) Examination of the 
tests employed shows that generally the children of the 
economically superior parents do better just in those 
matters in which their experience at home would help 
them. In Prof. Burt’s inquiry-- the two social groups 
differ most in those qualities that * might he deduced 
from the peculiar environment and peculiar tradition 
in which the two groups live and move Similarly, in 
Hofman's inquiry it is clear that the children of the 
superior school excel m those tests which depend upon 
the kind of information, mental stimulus, and width of 
interests associated with the more cultured homes, 
(iv) There appear to be diflerences in the rate of growth 
or development between the children of different 
economic grades, and in many instances delay in develop- 
ment is made up later by an extra spurt in favourable 
conditions. Many of the inquiries show that the 
(mrelation of intelligence with social status declines 
with age. Other studio show different degrees of 
coir^ation at differmt ages. The explanation is prob- 
ably to be found in different rates of maturation, in the 
fekct that &e t^ts for the higher ages are beyond the 
cuitwal bcmzon of the poorer duldren, in the economic 
1 Mmkti imS ScMmtic: Tmts^ p. 198. 
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coBditions wHch compel the brighter cMlirca. of tte 
poor to leave school for work at an age ttndiilf In 

the equalizing tendencies of schooling aiMl the gieatff 
common environment away from home at the liigtiif 
ages. These factors woiikl operate in different ilircclkifis 
and probably account for the discrepancies in tilt reitilts. 
They fX)int, however, to the inJlaence of environiiierital 
agencies upon the differences i>bsetved l">etwecB^ lli® 
social groups, (v) In some of the inquiries fe.g. Briilges 

a: 





t^tween the social classes is thus far from 

Further progress in this direction depends «p» the 

, discovery of more accurate methods for di^OTiinttinf 

betw^n the environmental and inborn factors 

mental development. Eugenic writers, 

not confine themselves to the dfecumfon of tie mm 

8 It]^, 

^ pmniaiims &f ExpefimmM PsycMogf, ^ » 

^ cf. Dr, Evelfa M, lAwreace, 
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evidence of the kind hitherto examined. Far more 
commoniy they take social and economic status itself 
as an indication of inborn quality. It is supposed that 
in the social struggle for existence aptitudes find their 
proper leveh that a process of occupational selection 
occurs whereby the less well-endowed are either elimi- 
nated or prevented from reaching the higher social or 
economic grades, while, on the other hand, men of 
ability belonging to the lower ranks frequently rise to 
higher positions, thus enriching the biological quality 
of the upper grades w^hile impoverishing the lower. 
The result of this kind of selection it is held, is that on 
the whole the well-to-do classes represent the abler 
stocks, and along the whole scale of social life there is 
an important relation between success and inborn 
fitness. In dealing with these arguments we must 
admit the reality of a certain amount of selection. It is 
clear, for example, that in many of the professions 
there are minimum requirements of physique or mental- 
ity which are enforced by examinations or other tests, 
so that there is a great deal of weeding out from among 
those who are financially or socially in a position to 
enter for them. It should, however, be remembered 
that failure to qualify for a particular profession on the 
part of the well-to-do but rarely results in a change of 
class, but merely involves generally a transfer to some 
other occupation within the same social status. Further 
election is limited to those who enter. But there are 
undoubtedly vast numbem who have the requisite 
aptitudes but never get the chance of a trial of strength. 
The professions are stiH largely closed to the children 
of the pocr. Wluie the proportion of children estimated 
as cajole of ten^ting from higher education is esti- 
mate as l^tween 5^ and 75 per cent, only about 

i,eK)o ex-d;OTientary school children 
a univ^rrity. Such opportunities aS' au^e now 
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given to the chiidrcn of the ikiMTd iipa 

accidents of place of residence and other hiclor.^ 
operate with very little regard pj of a'inlitv 

and character. It sliouid remeiKk:rcd fiiftlier that, 
while in the professions llierte will !>€ a certain 

small pro|X)rtioE of those who have risen I ruin tiie lower 
economic grade, the mass of the indivifluak in the lower 
grades must necessarily remain where they are A T!» 
social ladder can only lift relatively im\ It k ciliiciilt 
to see how the rise of a few individmk can aliccl in any 
substantial degree the quality of the larger mms. 

Of the operation of the social ladder within the wTirkmg 
classes, and as betw’een them and tlie employing clmm% 
very little is known with any accuracy. It api^^art, 
however, from the few studies tliat have been laaiie, 
whether abroad or in England, that the movcmenl is 
slow and that very few rise more than a few gradef. 
Numerous instances can no doubt be quoted of employers 
who have risen from the ranks, but bearing in mind ti» 
ratio of wage-earners to empl0}^ers in the €«:ciipi«i 
population, it is dear that thc^e who rise form but an 
insignificant fraction of the total number of wage* 
earners. In conditions of restricted mobility and initial 
inequalities of wealth and opportunity it is difficult to 
see how there could be any dose correspondence betwwa 
inborn faculty and econopiic position. The sui^rior 
advantages of inherited wealth must conceal or couater- 
balance a great deal of native inferiority in the more 
prosf^rous classes, while, on the other hand, nmcli 
ability in the lower classes, owing to lack of stimaliis 
and opportunity frequently gets no dmnee to ez'^em 
itself. The distribution of income, it may be added^ 
bears no relation to the probable distribution of mtd- 
ligence or other mental traits ; and it is significMit that 
income from property are distributed much mxB 

^ cf. Chapter IX. 
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unevenly than incomes from either head-work or hand- 
work.^ Upon the whole question more information is 
needed with regard to (i) the type of physical and 
mental qualities best adapted to different occupations ; 
(ii) the factors determining choice of occupation ; (iii) 
the extent of interoccupational mobility and the factors 
affecting it ; (iv) the influence of the types of economic 
structure upon the distribution of incomes ; (v) the 
relative importance of environmental and genetic 
factors in the moulding of human characteristics, 
mental and physical. 

It remains to be added that in so far as success in the 
social and economic straggle is determined by individtial 
differences, the qualities in question are not all socially 
desirable or deserving of admiration. Differences in 
physical strength, fatiguability and endurance, special- 
ized aptitudes, intelligence must to some extent act 
selectively in so far as they are not masked by initial 
inequalities of wealth and opportunities for training. 
But equally important are such characteristics as 
assertiveness, pushfulness, greed for power, indifference 
to the suffering of others, narrowness of sympathy, 
callousness, the determination to succeed at all costs, 
with its consequent limitation of interests. On the 
other hand, gentleness, tolerance, broadmindedn^, 
strength of affections, width and delicacy of taste might 
wdl stand in the way of the climber in the business or 
profesdonsd world. We have no means of telling how 
th^ qualities are distributed in the diff^ent social 
cla^s, nor to what extent they are innately determined. 

The pdncipal conclu^ons which emerge from thk 
|»rt of our discu^ion may now be briefly stated : 

(i) The soda! dass^ diffa: at present in thek rate of 




iu,, Th^ GrmA 


of Wdfewe, p. 6 id; and 
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(ii) It is rnicertain how long tills iiiereace lias exiitfi 
and whether it is ikely to continue^ and tliere is scant 
evidence of tendencies to equalization by llie spread of 
the decline of the birth-rate to the lower grai»» 

(iii) It is clearly undesirable for the fxwrest prirtbns 
of the jK)pulatioii to have the largest faitiilies 01 tlie 
ground that the children must siifcr through teiiig 
brought up under the least favourable coEclitioas* To 
the extent to which the decline in the bhtli*rate is 
brought about by deliberate limiiatioat the fmmif 
here in securing greater economic equality ainoiig 
the social classes, for the evidence goes ^ to shm Hat 
the policy of birth Himtation is more readily ad€>|ited by 
those who have a decent standard of Mfe to maintain. 

(iv) Whether the existing difference in fertility 
likely to affect the inbom constitution oi the st«k 
depends upon whether there are g«iet«»iy 
differences amo't^ the saial clasa^. No 
methods have yet l^en di^overed dMentftogliiig the 
■envircmmental from the inborn factwi^ hi 
'event the group 'differences, are slight «th 

the individual, diffarenew withk ea.ci.i group. E%m i 
on the wWe the Mgher grades contain a liigte 
,p 5 rt,ion of able individtiais* tliat concefitratwi of tWtIf 
dc^ not involve :any Ic^ of .ability .in the tower' .ftt&f* 
Th«re is no 'Widence whatever that the lower 
are beh^ drainM Of able men* Tlie wcial ts 

narrow, ^rndy a relatively ^nai |a-0pati« 
and the qu^ty of the ma^ that rana'sis » teilf 
afiecl«i l^ thek tonsfer to anoth^ Theri ii 

g<K^ rmmi fer the 'View that the qualty of tl» » 
roMTiably md ttet the ptof^twii » mmm 

the fect«w detfrainh^ it occur in ti»' 
hi^ystato*^ 11a Mol«#^ thwy ^ 

t cf . ^ A» a It* Nirnm^^ 
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is pore speculation, and its use in explaining the so- 
caUed decline of the civilizations of the past whose 
racial history and genetic constitutions are obscure is 
precarious to a degree. 

(v) Social status is not in itself an index of good bio- 
logical heredity. Wealth in particular cannot be closely 
correlated with inborn faculty in an economic system 
where ownership is highly centralized and inequalities 
are maintained by the laws of inheritance. In general, 
existing inequalities tend to perpetuate themselves, and 
the mass of the workers have to depend exclusively on 
the sale of their labour for their living, and have an 
income so small and a tenure so precarious as to make 
accumulation impossible and a change of status for 
themselves or for their children extremely difficult. In 
such conditions of highly restricted mobility and pro- 
found differences in the conditions and opportunities of 
life, it would be very surprising if there were any close 
relation between personal qualities and incomes. 

(vi) Finally, a closer correspondence between status 
and inborn faculty would no doubt be brought about if 
interchange between social classes were more frequent, 
and individuals moved up and down the social scale 
more readily than they do now according to personal 
qualities- But on the whole the conditions making for 
grater sodal mobility would also make for greate 
quality in the distribution of wealth, and possibly 
reduce the diff^^ces of income to limits which are to- 


day compatible with membership of one social class. 
In sudi circumstances, howevar, birth limitation would 
prol^iy be practiswi ^ually by aH classes, and diffa:- 
mtial fortilty, at any rate in so far as it is conditioned 
ty ddibeaate r^triction, would disappear. A social 
im»d on justice and equity would from this 
of view te the most eugenic of agenda. 

of the deinitely unfit, such 
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as tlie mentally defective. Here tlie eugenic ca.;«^ m tl 
its strongest. Nevertheless it is necessary to knf a 
sense of proportion, and especially to clear h/otl* inquiry^ 
and discussion of policy from class !>ks afid firepiii:** 
There is no reliable information regarding llic iliAtrifcj* 
tion of mental defect among social claws or 
though there is some reason for believing tliat tliere are 
considerable variations in its local distributioin Tlie 
view that mental defectives are recruited largely from 
what has been 'caEed ' the social problem group * which 
is gaining currency in eugenic writings ref|iiires to 
carefully scrutinized. It is based upon the finding »i 

Classification of Homes of Menial Defidtves m the 

gated A teas, {Percentages ) . ^ 


A. CninuRES 
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i 1 S 
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the recent investigations by the Mental Deficiency 
Committee/ which shows that feeble-mindedness is 
more likely to be found in slum districts in towns and 
in rural areas with a poor type of inhabitant. 

A glance at the foregoing table, which I quote from the 
Report,^ will show that the percentage of feeble-minded 
children who live in homes classed as very poor is not 
very different from that of children who hve in average 
homes. It is true that the incidence in good, and superior 
homes is much smaller, but admittedly many of the 
homes were not visited, and the probabiHty on the 
Report's own showing is that a good proportion of those 
not visited would be superior, good, or average homes.® 
It should also be remembered that in all probability 
many defectives living in superior homes did not come 
to the notice of the investigators at all, and so did not 
come within the scope of the inquiry. Moreover, the 
concentration of defectives in the poor homes is not 
proof that they constitute a genetic entity. Until the 
causes of mental defect are better known than they 
are, and it becomes possible to distinguish the hereditary 
from the non-hereditary types, it is reasonable to hold 
that the conditions of slum life in part caused the defects 
and not the defects the slum life. This suggestion is 
strengthened by the fact that the physical diseases which 
were found to be more frequent among the mentally 
def^tive children than among the general school 
population were just of the type which is associated 
with defective nutrition and an unhealthy environment 
gmerally/ It is posable that among the lowest ranks 
of the casuals and un^ployables will be found many 
who are heritably defective. The State, in providing 
thmi with care and maintenance, is ^titled to forbid 
them j«rmthood, and from this point of view the 

^ 19^29. 

® Bait JY, ® cf. Report, p. 129. ^ Ibid., p. 83. 
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(ii) The relation between the intx)m charact^istics 
and their expression in actual social life is extremely 
subtle and complicated. The very same propensities 
may give rise to entirely different forms of outward 
behaviour in dif erent social settings. Mental disposi- 
tions in particular are highly plastic and mental growth 
is socially conditioned throughout. The crude methods 
hitherto followed by the eugenists certainly do not enable 
us to so estimate the relative significance of environ- 
mental and genetic factors in social life. Those who 
have stressed the genetic element have been influenced 
not so much by direct evidence as by deductions from 
the theory of natural selection, assumed on a priori 
grounds to apply to the phenomena of social life. 
Theories have thus been devised to account for the rise 
and decay of civilizations in the absence of any real 
evidence of biological change, of the nature of the 
individual differences upon which the hypothetical 
selective agencies are supposed to have operated, or of 
the quantity of discriminative elimination. Such theories 
fold but httle support in history or sociology. The main 
factors of social change are social and not racial. Enor- 
mous changes can be effected in social structure and 
social life by methods independent of changes in the 
inherited endowment, and with a rapidity which finds 
no parallel in animal evolution. On the side of practical 
politics it is clear that the major problems of modem 
civilization do not depend for their solution upon the 
slow and tedious methods of selective breeding. They 
are essmtially problems of organization, involving 
change in institutions, knowledge and belief which 
have but little connexion with change in germinai 
^ructure. 

|iii) Qnm this is realized the daims of applied eugenics 
my be vfewed m fust proportion. Whaiever thare is 
evidence of ^ious her^tary ddect, and when the 
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fustice and the requirements of Mologjn A wcM 
system based on ideals of equitable distritetion woiM 
be the best remedy against the afieged evils of dife- 
ential fertility, and every improvement in the elWial 
standards of society would reduce the discrepancy whklt 
at present exists h^twwn ^ial position and pff'gonal 
worth. 
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